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What’s Ahead? 








Committee Hearings 


Nov. 15-16 -- ELECTRA AND OCT. 4 BOSTON ACCI- 
DENT, House Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Transportation and Aeronautics Subc. 

Dec. 5-9 -- PROFESSIONAL BOXING, Senate Judiciary, 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subc. 


Political Events 


Nov. 8 -- ELECTION DAY. 


Other Events 


Nov. 9-12 -- NATIONAL OIL JOBBERS COUNCIL, annual 
meeting, Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 

Nov. 10-12 -- NATIONAL EDITORIAL ASSN., 75th 
meeting and advisory council sessions, Leamington 
Hotel, Minneapolis. 

Nov. 11-17 -- NATIONAL ASSN, OF REAL: ESTATE 
BOARDS, 53rd annual convention, Adolphus Hotel, 
Dallas. 

Nov. 13-16 -- AMERICAN ASSN, OF LAND-GRANT 
COLLEGES AND STATE UNIVERSITIES, annual 
meeting, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Washington. 

Nov. 13-16 -- ASSN. OF NATIONAL ADVERTISERS, 
convention, Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 

Nov. 13-16 -- NATIONAL ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE 
CONTROL ASSN., 23rd annual convention, Amer- 
icana Hotel, Miami Beach. 

Nov. 13-16 -- NATIONAL LICENSED BEVERAGE ASSN., 
llth annual convention, Stardust Hotel, Las Vegas. 

Nov, 14-16 -- AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE, 40th 
annual meeting, Conrad Hilton, Palmer House and 
Congress Hotels, Chicago. 

Nov. 14-16 -- 47th NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE CON- 
VENTION, National Foreign Trade Council, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York. 

Nov. 14-18 -- AiR LINE PILOTS ASSN, (AFL-CIO), con- 
vention, Carillon Hotel, Miami Beach, 

Nov. 14 -- NATIONAL ASSN. OF REAL’ ESTATE 
EDITORS, convention, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas. 

Nov. 14-16 -- SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS 
ASSN., conference, Boca Raton, Fla. 

Nov. 14-18 -- SCIENCE WRITERS CONFERENCE, Kansas 
State University, Manhattan, Kan. 


Editor and President: Henrietta and Nelson Poynter. 


Dates are listed as released by sources and are sometimes subject to change. 


Nov. 15 -- NATIONAL ASSN, OF HOME BUILDERS, re- 
gional mortgage clinic and rental housing confer- 
ence, Dupont Plaza Hotel, Miami Beach. 

Nov. 15-17 -- BUILDING RESEARCH INSTITUTE, fail 
conference, Shoreham Hotel, Washington. 

Nov. 16-18 -- NATIONAL RECLAMATION ASSN., conven- 
tion, Bakersfield, Calif. 

Nov. 16-19 -- NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF EDITORIAL 
WRITERS, Hotel Jefferson, Richmond, Va. 

Nov. 17-18 -- FREEDOM OF INFORMATION CONFER- 
ENCE, School of Journalism, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, 

Nov. 17-19 -- INTERNATIONAL LABOR PRESS ASSN., 
conference, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Detroit. 

Nov. 26-30 -- AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSN., 37th annual 
congress, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

Nov. 27-30 -- NATIONAL ASSN, OF FOOD CHAINS, 27th 
annual meeting, Americana Hotel, Miami Beach. 
Nov. 27-Dec. 1 -- NATIONAL MiLK PRODUCERS FED- 
ERATION, 44th annual convention, New Orleans. 
Nov. 27-Dec. 1 -- POPULAR PRICE SHOE SHOW OF 
AMERICA, National Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores, 
New Yorker and Sheraton-Atlantic Hotels, New York 

City. 

Nov. 27-Dec. 2 -- INVESTMENT BANKERS ASSN, OF 
AMERICA, 49th annual convention, Hollywood Beach 
Hotel and The Diplomat, Hollywood, Fla. 

Nov. 28 -- AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE NAT- 
IONAL AFFAIRS COMMISSION, Working Conference 
on Reapportionment, Presidential Arms Hotel, Wash- 
ington. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 1 -- VEGETABLE GROWERS ASSN, OF 
AMERICA, annual convention, Schroeder Hotel, Mil- 
waukee. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 3 -- SIGMA DELTA CHI, PROFESSIONAL 
JOURNALISTIC FRATERNITY, 5lst convention, 
Biltmore Hotel, New York. 

Dec. 10-14 -- NATIONAL FOOD BROKERS ASSN,, nat- 
ional food sales conference, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Dec. 11-15 -- AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
42nd convention, City Auditorium and Denver Hilton 
Hotel, Denver. Budget Bureau Director Maurice H. 
Stans and Sen. Frank J. Lausche (D Ohio) will speak. 

Dec. 12-14 -- NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON WATER 
POLLUTION, Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington. 

Dec, 12-15 -- INDUSTRIAL BUILDING EXPOSITION AND 
CONGRESS, New York Coliseum, N.Y. 
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On Eisenhower Support-Opposition 











CONGRESS BACKS PRESIDENT ON 65% OF 1960 TESTS 


The 1960 session of the D2mocratic-controlled 86th 
Congress backed President Eisenhower on 84 of 129 roll- 
call votes that presented clear-cut tests of support for his 
views. This margin of victory -- 65 percent -- was sub- 
stantially higher than in 1959, when Congress backed him 
up on only 52 percent of 175 test roll calls. In i958, by 
contrast, his views prevailed on 76 percent of 148 test 
votes. 

As in 1959, two-thirds of the President’s test-vote 
victories were provided by bipartisan majorities. Ofthe 
remaining one-third, however, 18 found a majority of 
Republicans supporting him and a majority of Democrats 
opposing him, while 11 found these majorities reversed. 
Bipartisan majorities also accounted for 17 ofthe Presi- 
dent’s 45 test-vote defeats. But of the remaining 28, all 
but two found a majority of Republicans supporting him, 
a majority of Democrats opposing him. 

The 129 test votes of 1960 (listed by roll-call number 
below) were selected on the basis of a clear indication, as 
revealed in the President’s own messages and public 
statements prior to the vote, that the President would have 
supported or opposed the proposal put to a vote. (For 
detailed ground rules, see p. 1805). The votes selected 
numbered less than one-half ofall 1960 roll calls -- 86 of 
207 in the Senate, and 43 of 93 in the House. 

Details of this study show that: 

@ The Senate backed the President’s stand on 56of the 
86 test roll calls, or 65 percent of the time (up from 50 
percent in 1959), >, 

@ The House backed the President’s stand on 28 of 43 
test roll calls -- also 65 percent of the time (up from 55 
percent in 1959), 

Democrats, on the whole, supported the President 
just as often as they opposed him on the test votes of 
1960. Their composite Support score was 44 percent, 
their Opposition score 44 percent. By contrast, Republi- 
cans as a group scored 61 percent inSupport, 30 percent 
in Opposition. (See next page.) 

On domestic policy matters alone, the average Demo- 
crat opposed the President more often than he supported 
him. On foreign policy questions, Democratic support 
fell off from 1959, when both the average Democrat and 
the average Republican supported the President about 62 
percent of the time and opposed him 25 percent of the 
time. (In each instance, scores addtoless than 100 per- 
cent because of failures to vote. For list of members 
absent for a day or more in 1960 because of illness, see 
Weekly Report p. 1685) 

@ On Domestic Policy matters, Congress backed the 
President’s stand on 53 of 93 test roll calls, or 57 per- 
cent of the time (up from 44 percent in 1959), 

@ On Foreign Policy matters, Congress backed the 
President’s stand on 31 of 36 test roll calls, or 86 
percent of the time (up from 76 percent in 1959), 

e€ pattern of voting on the Eisenhower-issue roll 
calls in 1960 shows: 

BIPARTISAN -- 72 of the 129 roll calls found Demo- 
cratic and Republican majorities in agreement. The 
President won 55 ofthese votes, lost 17. Six of the losses 
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came on the federal pay raise bill, enactedover his veto. 
(See Senate RC 57, 58, 82, 107, 128, 133, 135, 136, 137, 
138, 146, and 167; House RC 52, 59, 60, 73 and 78.) 

REPUBLICAN -- 44 of the 129 roll calls found the 
GOP majority supporting the President’s stand while the 
Democratic majority opposed it. The President won 18 of 
these tests and lost 26. This was a marked improvement 
over 1959, when the President won only 25 of 95 such 
tests, and attested to the greater effectiveness of the 
*‘conservative coalition’’ in 1960. 

DEMOCRATIC -- Only 13 of the 129 roll calls found 
a majority of Democrats supporting the President’s stand 
while a majority of Republicans opposed it. The President 
won 11 of these, lost only two. (Senate RC 8, 9, 122, 172, 
179; Houge RC 6, 22, 34, 43, 44, 46, 49, 50.) 


Test Roll Calls 


Following are the 129 roll calls of 1960used in tabu- 
lating Eisenhower Support and Opposition. Each is iden- 
tified by its CQ roll call (RC) number; the actual votes 
may be found in the Weekly Report. 


SENATE VOTES 


Eisenhower Victories (56): 

Domestic Policy (35): RC 6, 8, 9,10, 11, 13, 35, 41, 
45, 46, 54, 59, 64, 66, 68, 69, 70, 73, 103, 117, 121, 122, 
125, 131, 140, 141, 143, 148, 149, 156, 157, 158, 160, 179, 
192. 





Foreign Policy (21): RC 18, 19, 75, 79, 81, 90, 92, 
106, 152, 169, 170, 172, 174, 175, 180, 181, 189, 190, 195, 
198, 206. 

Eisenhower Defeats (30): 

Domestic Policy (26): RC 12, 14, 15, 38, 50, 51, 57, 
58, 98, 116, 118, 119, 120, 126, 128, 129, 133, 135, 136, 
137, 138, 142, 146, 167, 173, 182. 

Foreign Policy (4): RC 82, 86, 107, 196. 


HOUSE VOTES 


Eisenhower Victories (28): 

Domestic Policy (18): RC 5, 9, 11, 13, 15, 18, 19, 
22, 34, 46, 48, 50, 56, 57, 65, 75, 76, 79. 

Foreign Policy (10): RC 8, 20, 40, 43, 44, 61, 62, 
72, 905 Wie 

Eisenhower Defeats (15): 

Domestic Policy (14): RC 6, 21, 23, 35, 36, 38, 49, 
52, 59, 60, 64, 68, 73, 78. 

Foreign Poticy (1): RC 93. 














For Further Details 


For Eisenhower Boxscore, listing the Presi- 
dent’s 1960 legislative program and accomplish- 
ments, see Weekly Report, p. 1549. For Eisenhower 
Support scores in earlier years, see following Alma- 
nacs: 1959, p. 108; 1958, p. 99; 1957, p. 97; 1956, p. 
106; 1955, p. 66; 1954, p. 48; 1953, p. 77. 
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Eisenhower Support - 2 


Breakdowns by Party 


Composites of Republican and Democratic scores for 
Eisenhower Support and Opposition for 1960 and for the 
86th Congress. Scores on Over-all Support: 





1960 86th CONGRESS 
SUPPORT DEM. GOP DEM. GOP 
Both Chambers 44%, 61%, 41% 66% 
Senate 43 66 40 69 
House 44 59 42 64 
OPPOSITION 
Both Chambers 44 30 48 24 
Senate 40 21 45 19 
House 46 34 49 27 


Eisenhower Support scores on 36 Foreign Policy roll 
calls in 1960 (25 in the Senate, 11 in the House): 


DEM. GOP 

SUPPORT 

Both Chambers 549, 62% 

Senate 54 69 

House 54 58 
OPPOSITION 

Both Chambers 31 27 

Senate 26 14 

House 34 34 


Eisenhower-Support scores on 93 Domestic Policy 
roll calls in 1960 (61 in the Senate, 32 in the House): 





DEM. GOP 

SUPPORT 

Both Chambers 40% 61% 

Senate 38 64 

House 40 59 
OPPOSITION 

Both Chambers 49 31 

Senate 46 24 

House 50 33 


Breakdowns by Region 


Regional Over-All Support scores for 1960: 





East West South Midwest 

DEMOCRATS 

Both Chambers 51%, 44% 38% 45% 

Senate 45 41 44 42 

House 52 47 36 47 
REPUBLICANS 

Both Chambers 65 62 57 57 

Senate 69 67 60 61 

House 63 60 55 56 


Regional Foreign Policy Support scores for 1960: 


East West South Midwest 

DEMOCRATS 

Both Chambers 70%, 61% 39%, 60%, 

Senate 64 60 42 62 

House 72 62 37 59 
REPUBLICANS 

Both Chambers 73 66 52 50 

Senate 75 74 66 61 

House 73 62 45 45 
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Regional Domestic Policy Support scores for 1960: 





East West South Midwest 

DEMOCRATS 

Both Chambers 44%, 37% 38% 40% 

Senate 38 33 44 34 

House 45 42 36 42 
REPUBLICANS 

Both Chambers 62 61 59 60 

Senate 67 64 58 62 

House 60 59 59 59 


Individual Scores 


Highest individual scorers in Eisenhower-Support -- 
those who voted ‘‘with’’ the President most often in 1960: 





SENATE 

Democratic Republican 
Lausche (Ohio) 73% Dirksen (I1l.) 88% 
Holland (Fla.) 62 Bennett (Utah) 86 
Thurmond (S.C.) 60 Bush (Conn.) 80 
Williams (N.J.) 60 Hickenlooper (lowa) 80 
Lusk (Ore.) 60* Scott (Pa.) 77 
McClellan (Ark.) 55 Williams (Del.) 77 
Pastore (R.1.) 55 Prouty (Vt.) 77 
Johnson (Texas) 55 
*Eligible for 72 Eisenhower-issue roll calls. 

HOUSE 

Democratic Republican 
Hagen (Calif. ) 67% Griffin (Mich.) 86% 
Byrne (Pa.) 67 Frelinghuysen (N.J.) 86 
Granahan (Fa.) 67 Schneebeli (Pa.) 85* 
Daddario (Conan, 65 Ford (Mich.) 84 
Addonizio (N.J.) 65 Byrnes (Wis.) 84 
Nix (Pa.) 65  Hallec« (Ind.) 81 
Toll (Pa.) 65 


*Eligible for 27 Eisenhower-issue roll calls. 


Highest individual scorers in Eisenhower-Opposition 





-- those who voted ‘‘against’’ the President most often 
in 1960: 
SENATE 
Democratic Republican 
Johnston (S.C.) oun Young (N.D.) 41%, 
Proxmire (Wis.) Cooper (Ky.) 40 
Long (La.) 33 Smith (Maine) 35 
Talmadge (Ga.) 52 Dworshak (Idaho) 31 
Gruening (Alaska) 51 Curtis (Neb.) 31 
Ervin (N.C.) 51 Mundt (S.D.) 28 
HOUSE 
Democratic Republican 
Whitener (N.C.) 79% Gross (lowa) 65%, 
Abernethy (Miss.) 77 Jensen (lowa) 65 
Ashmore (S.C.) 74 Smith (Calif.) 60 
Harmon (Ind.) 72 Utt (Calif.) 60 
Riley (S.C.) 72 Cunningham (Neb.) 60 
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Eisenhower Support - 3 








GROUND RULES FOR CQ PRESIDENTIAL SUPPORT-OPPOSITION 


PRESIDENTIAL ISSUES -- CQ analyzes all mes- 
sages, press conference remarks and other public 
statements of the President to determine what he per- 
sonally, as distinct from other Administration spokes- 
men, does or does not want in the way of legislative 
action. 


BORDERLINE CASES -- By the time anissue reach- 
es a vote, it may differ from the original form on 
which the President expressed himself. Insuchcases, 
CQ analyzes the measure to determine whether, on 
balance, the features favored by the President out- 
weigh those he opposes or vice versa. Only then is the 
vote classified. For example, Senate passage (RC 24) 
March 19, 1959 of a bill (S 1094) to increase U.S. sub- 
scriptions to the International Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank was classed as an Eisenhower victory even 
though the bill had been amended to provide that the out- 
lay would be charged to the fiscal 1960 budget instead 
of the 1959 budget, asthe President had requested, The 
earlier vote (RC 23) to add the 1960 proviso, however, 
was Classed as an Eisenhower defeat. 


Another borderline case in 1959 involved House 
passage of a measure (HR 2256) authorizing $300 
million for direct housing loans toveterans and raising 
from 4.75 to 5.25 percent the interest ceiling on 
direct loans and VA-guaranteed mortgages. The Presi- 
dent had asked Congress to raise the interest ceiling 
but to authorize no more funds for direct loans. Pas- 
sage of the bill (RC 3) was classed as an Eisenhower 
defeat, as was failure of a move (RC 2) to delete the 
direct loan provision, (As finally signed bythe Presi- 
dent June 30, HR 2256 provided for $100 million for 
direct loans.) 


IMPORTANT VOTES EXCLUDED -- Occasional- 
ly, important measures are so extensively amended on 
the floor that it is impossible to characterize final 
Passage as a victory or defeat for the President. This 
was the case with Senate action onthe Kennedy Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 (S 
1555). CQ included in its tabulation five roll-call votes 
on amendments to the bill -- oneasa victory (RC 44), 
four as defeats (RC 35, 38, 39, 43) -- all clearly related 
to the President’s own labor law proposals. But it was 
not clear fromthe public record how the President him- 
self might have voted when the Senate passed S 1555 
April 25, 1959, by a vote of 90-1, so this vote was 
excluded, The President’s views were abundantly clear, 
however, when the House acted, and all four House 
votes (RC 58, 59, 60, and 78) were classed as Eisen- 
hower victories. 


Again, the President clearly favored inclusion 
of certain control provisions in a bill (HR 3460) 
giving TVA authority to issue revenue bonds, and 
an unsuccessful attempt to revise the bill accord- 
ingly (House RC 17) was classed as a defeat for the 
President, But House passage of the bill, by a 245-170 
vote, was excluded from the tabulation since it was 
not clear how he might have voted. 


MOTIONS -- Roll calls on motions to recommit, to 
reconsider or to table often are key tests that govern 
the legislative outcome. Such votes are necessarily 
included in the Eisenhower support tabulations. For 
example, the President suffered a defeat in 1959 when 
the Senate voted (RC 97) to table a move to reconsider 
its earlier vote to repeal the 10 percent tax on passen- 
ger travel. Two Senate roll calls (RC 172 and 173) on 
motions concerning a resolution disapproving an Ad- 
ministration fiscal maneuver were also classed as 
Eisenhower defeats. 


RULES -- In the House, debate on most significant 
bills is governed by rules that restrict time and may 
bar floor amendments. These rules must be adopted by 
the House before the bills in question may be consid- 
ered, Members may vote for the rule, in order to per- 
mit debate, although they intend to vote against the bill. 
Generally, however, a vote against a rule is a vote 
against the bill, and vice versa, since rejection of the 
rule prevents consideration of the bill. CQ assumes 
that if the President favored a bill, he favored the rule, 
unless it was a closed rule that would prevent amend- 
ments he vianted. For example, in 1958 the House ef- 
fectively killed anomnibus farm bill (HR 12954) opposed 
by the President when the Members voted 171-214 (D 
150-52; R 21-162) to reject the rule (H Res 609) gov- 
erning debate. This vote was classed as an Eisenhower 
victory. 


APPROPRIATIONS -- Generally, roll calls on pas- 
sage of appropriation bills are not included inthis tabu- 
lation, since it is rarely possible to determine the 
President’s position on the over-all revisions Congress 
almost invariably makes in the sums allowed. An ex- 
ception to this rule is the foreign aid appropriation, 
since the program, although recurring, is not perm- 
anent. Votes to cut or increase specific funds re- 
quested in the President’s budget also are included, 
For example, the President was credited witha victery 
in 1959 when the Senate rejected (RC 122) an amendment 
adding $234 million tu the Defense Department appropri- 
ation bill (for Army procurement.), Similarly, House 
passage (RC 85) and Senate passage (RC 208) of a vetoed 
Public Works money bill were classed as defeats. 


FAILURES TO VOTE -- In tabulating the Support and 
Opposition scores of Members on the selected Eisen- 
hower-issue roll calls, CQ counts only ‘‘yea’’ and 
‘‘nay’’ votes on the ground that only these affect the 
outcome, Most failures to vote reflect absences 
because of illness or official business. 


WEIGHTING -- All Eisenhower-issue roll calls 
have equal statistical weight in this analysis. For ex- 
ample, included among the 175 Eisenhower -issue votes 
of 1959 were 8 on which no opposition votes were re- 
corded. A Member’s votes onthese occasions count as 
heavily in his score as his votes on as many controver- 
sial issues decided by close margins. Any system of 
differential weighting, however, would make the analy- 
sis subjective and less useful. 
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Eisenhower Support - 4 


Eisenhower Support-Opposition Scores 


House All Issues -- 1960 & 86th Congress 


1, OVER-ALL SUPPORT Score, 1960. Percentage of 43 Eisen- 3. 
hower-issue roll calls in 1960 -- both foreignand domestic -- 
on which Representative voted ‘‘yea’’ or “‘nay’’ in agreement 
with the President’s position. 


Support and Opposition scores. 


Failures to vote lower both 


Percentage of 43 4. 


yea”’ or “‘nay”’ 


2. OVER-ALL. OPPOSITION Score, 1960. 
Eisenhower-issue roll calls in 1960 -- both foreign and 
domestic -- on which Representative voted ‘‘ 


in disagreement with the President’s position. 
vote lower both Support and Opposition scores. 


Failures to 


Headnotes 


OVER-ALL SUPPORT Score, 86th Congress. Percentage of 97 
Eisenhower-issue roll calls in 1959 and 1960 -- both foreign 
and domestic -- on which Representative voted ‘‘yea’’ or 
‘‘nay’’ in agreement with the President’s position. Failures 
to vote lower both Support and Opposition scores. 


OVER-ALL OPPOSITION Score, 86th Congress. Percentage 
of 97 Eisenhower-issue roll calis in 1959 and 1960 -- both 
foreign and domestic -- on which Representative voted ‘‘yea’’ 





Failures to vote lower both Support and Opposition scores. 


*Not eligible for all .43 Eisenhower-issue roll calls in 1960; 


percentage 


score 


Representative was eligible. 
--Not a Representative in 1959. 


is based on number of votes for which 


























+ Deceased. 
'23 64 '23 4 a 23/4 | 
ALABAMA 25 Kasem 49 37 42 47 HAWAII 
3 Andrews 26 65 23 64 17 King 60 35 54 44 AL Inouye 53 40 50* 45% PRESIDENTIAL 
1 Boykin 28 37 22 44 26 Roosevelt 47 47 41 51 IDAHO SUPPORT 
7 Elliott 37 58 33 5% 21 Hiestand 58 35 63 2 1 Pfost 37 58 40 58} 
2 Grant 21 42 25 59 22 Holt 63 37 65 3) 2 Budge 42 53 57 38) 1960 Session 
9 Huddleston 35 65 % 63 18 Hosmer 79 21 79 16 ILLINOIS | and 86th Congress 
8 Jones 35 5% 35 5 16 Jackson 33 21 48 13 25 Gray 33 65 35 60 | 
5 Rains 37 47 38 54 24 Lipscomb 47 49 61 35 21 Mack 7 53 41 53) 
4 Roberts 37 44 38 49 15 McDonough 63 33 59 27 24 Price 58 42 52 48) 
6 Selden 40 60 38 62 20 Smith 37 60 53 41 23 Shipley 33 56 33 59} 
ALASKA COLORADO 16 Allen 53 35 63 Wr 
AL Rivers 63 35 51 45 4 Aspinali 53 44 47 47 17 Arends 7212 77 13) 123 4 
ARIZONA 2 Johnson 42 42 40 43 19 Chiperfield 63 28 73 19} 
2 Udail 58 40 54 4 1 Rogers 47 44 51 45 14 Hoffman 42 56 57 40] 
1 Rhodes 63 35 66 29 3 Chenoweth 67 33 66 4 15 Mason 21 44 40 3%/| IOWA 
ARKANSAS | CONNECTICUT 18 Michel 47 51 56 34} 6 Coad 51 42 45 45 
5 Alford 16 47 22 56 2 Bowles 49 35 45 4] 20 Simpson 53 47 6 38] 5 Smith 53 44 5] 48 
1 Gathings 44 56 43 55 | 1] Daddario 65 35 58 38 22 Springer 70 30 76 24| 2 Wolf 49 49 47 49 
4 Harris 40 58 38 61 | 3 Giaimo 60 40 55 4) Chicago-Cook County 3 Gross 35 65 48 52 
2 Mills 40 58 42 57 | 4 Irwin 58 37 55 42 12 Vacancy | 8 Hoeven ma Per ZF 
6 Norrell 42 49 43 53 | AL Kowalski 47 44 47 47 1 Dawson 44 44 39 49 7 Jensen 33 65 47 48 
3 Trimble 40 58 41 58 | 5 Monagan 56 40 55 38 5 Kluezynski 56 35 47 44 4 Kyl 51 49 = = 
CALIFORNIA DELAWARE 7 Libonati 60 40 52 48| I! Schwengel 74 23 78 21 
7 Cohelan 58 42 46 46 AL McDowell 60 28 57 37 3 Murphy 60 40 54 46| KANSAS 
14 Hagen 7 33 55 39 | FLORIDA 6 O’Brien 58 40 51 48| 5 Breeding 53 47 52 48 
2 Johnson 44 56 43 57 2 Bennett 49 51 49 5) 2 O’Hara 56 44 49 51 | 2 George 42 58 44 5 
11 McFall 58 42 51 49 4 Fascell 58 42 55 45 11 Pucinski 58 42 53 47 3 Hargis 33 58 30 64 
1 Miller (C.W.) 44 49 46 5) | 7 Haley 33 67 40 60 8 Rostenkowski 53 42 42 46| / Avery 72 26 77 22 
8 Miller (G.P.) 53 33 48 37 | 5 Herlong 51 42 52 9 9 Yates 60 37 57 42) 4 Rees 7FA Th DS 
3 Moss 60 37 48 4 | 8 Matthews 51 49 47 53 13 Church 63 37 69 31! 6 Smith 40 44 46 42 
29 Saund 58 40 51 4 6 Rogers 42 58 45 55 10 Collier 47 53 59 38| KENTUCKY 
5 Shelley 40 47 3% 43 3 Sikes 33 65 25 6 4 Derwinski 51 49 54 4 3 Burke 53 44 49 47 
27 Sheppard 23 28 29 39 1 Cramer 60 40 69 27 INDIANA 4 Chelf 37 40 3 47 
12 Sisk 53 40 47 47 GEORGIA 11 Barr 37 63 38 59 2 Natcher 51 49 46 54 
6 Baldwin 67 33 74 2% 8 Blitch 16 53 21 56 3 Brademas 63 37 52 47 7 Perkins 49 51 42 54 
10 Gubser 67 33 67 25 10 Brown 33 67 31 69 8 Denton 40 56 35 54 5 Spence 33 51 33 51 
4 Mailliard 77 21 68 2 5 Davis 28 56 33 5% 10 Harmon 23 72 2 75 1 Stubblefield 56 44 47 49 
13 Teague 74 26 74 21 4 Flynt 40 53 40 54 9 Hogan 35 63 33 64 6 Watts 53 44 43 49 
28 Ute 35 60 51 43 3 Forrester 30 67 30 65 | Madden 58 42 48 51 8 Siler 37 47 42 4 
30 Wilson 63 28 69 19 9 Landrum 33 49 29 54 5 Roush 42 56 4] 57 | LOUISIANA 
9 Younger 51 3% 67 22 7 Mitchell 42 33 33 53 6 Wampler 37 56 3% 6 2 Boggs 49 49 42 52 
Los anaaiee County 2 Pilcher 21 53 22 61 4 Adair 47 40 55 35 4 Brooks 35 60 39 54 
23 Doyle 40 46 4 1 Preston 23 67 25 59 7 Bray 42 53 44 46 | 1 Hebert 19 35 30 42 
19 Holifield 42 44 34 43 6 Vinson 28.42% 47 | 2 Halleck 81 14 82 12 8 McSween 33 51 39 47 
Democrats in this type; Republicans in Italics 
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T 
; 233 #4 ie a -_ 2 2 ww 123 4 
| i T 
6 Morrison 2% 35 21 38 | NEBRASKA 7 Lennon 28 67 31 65 6 McMillan 26 56 27 57 
5 Passman 33 63 34 58 3 Brock 35 58 39 58 | 5 Scott 12 51 27 5l 2 Riley 28 72 33 63 
7 Thompson 73 i2fs 4 McGinley 42 51 44 49 1] Whitener 21 79 28 68 1 Rivers 37 5) 32 % 
3 Willis 16 44 24 47 2 Cunningham 40 60 58 42 10 Jonas 42 58 59 4] SOUTH DAKOTA 
MAINE 1 Weaver 33 58 44 44 | NORTH DAKOTA 1 McGovern 37 44 4) 47 
2 Coffin 58 33 57 & NEVADA | AL Burdick 41* 24* 41* 40* | 2 Berry 47 53 56 42 
1 Oliver 44 49 43 54 AL Baring 30 56 31 53 | AL Short 40 49 55 36 | TENNESSEE 
3 McIntire 63 26 70 23 NEW HAMPSHIRE OHIO 6 Bass 37 63 35 64 
MARYLAND 2 Bass 74 16 8 13 9 Ashley 56 33 52 37 9 Davis 37 40 34 4 
2 Brewster 51 35 54 38 1 Merrow 47 2% 54 D 11 Cook 49 47 47 45 8 Everett 42 58 38 62 
4 Fallon 58 33 56 % NEW JERSEY 20 Feighan 51 44 49 44 4 Evins 37 53 31 49 
6 Foley 60 40 55 43 1] Addonizio 65 35 54 42 | 18 Hays 42 49 38 4% 3 Frazier 44 35 39 48 
7 Friedel 58 40 54 44 14 Daniels 58 40 55 43 | {9 Kirwan 42 47 43 49 5 Loser 44 42 40 39 
3 Garmatz 51 42 44 42 13 Gallagher 58 37 54 42 | 17 Levering Sek & 7 Murray a7 49 43 49 
1 Johnson 58 42 52 40 10 Rodino 63 35 55 40 10 Moeller 30 56 40 44 2 Baker 74 19 65 28 
5 Lankford 30 59 % 4 Thompson 58 33 52 41 6 Vacancy 1 Reece 70 23 64 2 
MASSACHUSETTS 3 Auchincloss 60 19 71 12 21 Vanik 56 44 53 46 TEXAS 
2 Boland 60 35 59 38 1 Cabill 72 23 77 18 14 Ayres 72 19 78 15 3 Beckworth 53 47 49 51 
13 Burke 56 44 52 48 8 Canfield 44 37 2 24 13 Baumbart 47 35 51 2 2 Brooks 37 6&0 42 % 
4 Donohue 47 47 47 44 6 Dwyer 77 23 79 21 8 Betts 56 44 63 31 17 Burleson 19 47 33 52 
7 Lane 47 53 47 5) 5 Frelinghuysen®86 9 8 8 22 Bolton 70 30 6 21 22 Casey 42 58 42 5) 
8 Macdonald 42 47 43 41 2 Glenn 63 33 69 18 16 Bou 44 47 57 3 7 Dowdy 26 56 33 59 
12 McCormack 51 35 44 45 9 Osmers 70 30 77 19 7 Brown 49 51 61 35 21 Fisher 35 58 38 M4 
11 O'Neill 51 42 47 43 12 Wallhbauser 77 23 74 18 12 Devine 40 51 57 37 13 Ikard 53 40 49 4 
3 Philbin 42 51 43 47 7 Widnall 70 23 75 18 15 Henderson 49 49 58 40 20 Kilday 65 30 53 4 
6 Bates 70 28 78 21 NEW MEXICO 2 Hess 49 26 % 22 15 Kilgore 51 47 51 48 
1 Conte 67 33 76 24 AL Montoya 33 40 41 44 5 Latta 51 49 66 34 19 Mahon 51 47 53 45 
10 Curtis 77 21 8 16 AL Morris 33 40 39 48 4 McCulloch 53 47 64 % 1 Patman 3 60 W 62 
9 Keith 67 28 78 2 NEW YORK 23 Minsball 49 40 54 28 11 Poage 37 63 35 §2 
14 Martin 44 23 46 15 41 Duiski 44 51 47 48 3 Schenck 58 42 72 28 4 Rayburn 
5 Rogerst 53 37 55 % 30 O’Brien 60 40 47 33 1 Scherer 44 49 54 38 18 Rogers 23 49 27 59 
MICHIGAN 32 Stratton 44 51 52 4 OKLAHOMA 16 Rutherford 44 53 38 61 
7 O’Hara 56 42 48 48 27 Barry 74 14 78 10 3 Albert 58 42 46 47 6 Teague 19 44 27 49 
12 Bennett 40 56 46 5) 3 Becker 60 37 69 2 2 Edmondson 42 40 43 4 8 Thomas 35 60 32 64 
8 Bentley 49 9 60 18 2 Derounian 60 33 71 2 5 Jarman 49 49 48 49 9 Thompson 35 58 35 61 
18 Broomfield 72 2 74 B 26 Dooley 67, 9 71 12 6 Morris 23 35 33 48 10 Thornberry 63 37 54 4 
10 Cederberg 72 19 73 2 33 Kilburn 44 12 51 11 4 Steed 26 42 28 54 2 Wright 53 44 53 44 
6 Chamberlain 74 23 81 18 40 Miller 56 19 60 13 1 Belcher 58 40 63 23 14 Young 33 42 35 4 
Ford 84 12 72 12 39 Ostertag 74 26 83 18 OREGON 5 Alger 47 49 56 3 
) Grijfin 8 12 87 10 42 Pillion 63 28 60 25 3 Green 40 44 37 49 UTAH 
4 Hoffman 44 47 46 % 34 Pirnie 60 40 69 2B 4 Porter 44 44 38 48 2 King 44 47 48 47 
3 Johansen 37 58 51 45 43 Goodell 72 28 75* 19* 2 Ullman 56 42 43 52 1 Dixon 74 26 76 18 
11 Knox 51 49 56 44 35 Rieblman 65 28 69 22 1 Norblad 40 49 54 % VERMONT 
2 Meader 5% 7 63 77 37 Robison 72 28 76 2B PENNSYLVANIA AL Meyer 33 60 37 5 
Detroit-Wayne County 28 St. George 60 19 56 18 25 Clark 63 33 60 38 VIRGINIA 
13 Diggs 42 47 41 42 36 Taber 56 42 65 31 21 Dent 30 56 45 54 4 Abbitt 35 65 45 55 
15 Dingell 56 44 46 49 31 Taylor 19 14 3% 13 11 Flood 51 47 44 52 1 Downing 53 44 43 48 
17. Griffiths 51 42 53 42 1 Wainwright 65 19 67 15 30 Holland 51 42 45 47 3 Gary 56 44 57 43 
16 Lesinski 53 44 51 40 38 Weis 70 19 76 13 28 Moorhead 6 35 53 43 2 Hardy 51 47 48 48 
1] Machrowicz 58 35 49 39 29 Wharton sn a 7 26 Morgan 49 42 43 47 7 Harrison 51 47 53 45 
14 Rabaut 42 49 37 44 New York City 10 Prokop 53 44 49 49 9 Jennings 28 70 31 68 
MINNESOTA 8 Anfuso 4 DWH 19 Quigley 60 37 56 42 8 Smith 51 47 53 43 
8 Blatnik 37 42 37 47 24 Buckley 14 219 2 14 Rhodes 63 33 58 40 5 Tuck 49 44 52 42 
4 Karth 58 42 52 48 11 Celler 49 33 35 43 15 Walter 42 0 45 33 10 Broyaill 58 40 34 3! 
6 Marshall 44 47 39 45 7 Delaney 56 37 48 45 17 Schneebeli S05 18P cn on 6 Poff 51 49 61 ¥ 
3 Wier 42 56 38 59 23 Gilbert 50* 29* -- -- 29 Corbett 58 40 66 32 WASHINGTON 
7 Andersen 47 47 52 39 19 Farbstein 58 33 44 41 8 Curtin 63 37 70 28 7 Magnuson 49 35 44 45 
1 Quie 74 26 74 23 22 Healey 53 35 42 45 9 Dague 77 23 76 ®D 5 Horan 600 WM 62 WY 
Judd 77 16 81 14 6 Holtzman 63 33 54 43 12 Fenton 60 30 72 24 3 Vacancy 
9 Langen 63 37 70 ® 10 Kelly 44 33 45 41 27 Fulton 58 42 66 34 4 May 74 2 75 ® 
2 Nelsen 77 21 81 18 9 Keogh . - ae ay 23 Gavin 44 35 54 33 1 Pelly 72 21 75 ® 
MISSISSIPPI 13 Mu!ter 53 35 44 4 24 Kearns 67 28 63 2 6 Tollefson 58 40 56 32 
1 Abernethy 23 77 29 70 16 Powell 26 33 24 32 13 Lafore 47 14 65 14 2 Westland 72 26 62 2) 
6 Colmer 40 53 39 55 14 Rooney 44 33 41 45 7 Milliken 79 21 81 18 WEST VIRGINIA 
3 Smith 53 47 47 49 18 Santangelo 42 49 36 53 16 Mumma 65 14 71 15 3 Bailey 35 58 31 64 
2 Whitten 30 70 34 59 20 Teller 51 40 36 44 22 Saylor 44 53 53 4] 4 Hechler 44 56 49 48 
4 Williams 28 60 29 62 21 Zelenko 56 30 43 4 18 Vacancy 5 Kee 44 51 46 48 
5 Winstead 28 63 32 & 5 Bosch 56 35 60 32 20 Van Zandt 58 42 67 33 6 Slack 51 47 48 49 
MISSOURI 12 Dorn 63 35 65 Philadelphia 2 Staggers 47 51 44 52 
5 Bolling 58 33 49 39 25 Fino 58 35 55 34 Barrett 63 35 48 43 1 Moore 49 49 46 48 
7 Brown 42 44 34 51 4 Halpern 60 33 69 28 3 Byrne 67 33 55 44 WISCONSIN 
9 Cannon 44 47 40 5] 17 Lindsay 74 23 80 19 2 Granahan 67 30 52 42 1 Flynn 42 49 42 54 
8 Carnahan 35 19 39 3% 15 Ray 74 26 78 22 5 Green 63 28 49 38 9 Johnson 53 47 52 48 
4 Randall 40 49 45* 49* NORTH CAROLINA 4 Nix 65 33 53 42 2 Kastenmeier 49 49 48 5) 
6 Hull 37 58 39 58 9 Alexander 14 53 27 59 6 Toll 35 52 45 5 Reuss 44 49 46 5) 
10 Jones 47 53 38 45 3 Barden 19 23 21 30 RHODE ISLAND 4 Zablocki 56 44 55 45 
1 Karsten 60 4) 52 48 ] Bonner 9 42 21 54 2 Fogarty 52 42 48 38 8 Byrnes 84 14 85 15 
11 Moulder 30 49 31 55 4 Cooley 35 42 33 45 1 Forand 53 23 52 38 7 Laird 7B @ 
3 Sullivan 49 42 46 49 6 Durhom 2% 33 29 43 SOUTH CAROLINA 10 O’Konski 35 58 39 54 
2 Curtis 79 2170 D 2 Fountain 33 67 34 64 4 Ashmore % 74 32 67 6 Van Pelt 56 42 49 33 
MONT ANA 12 Taylor 0* 100* -- -- 3 Dorn 35 65 35 60 3 Withrou 28 21 35 18 
2 Anderson 2% 2% 3 4) 8 Kitchin 30 63 33 63 5 Hemphill 28 70 30 64 WYOMING 
1 Metcalf 42 40 43 47 AL Thomson 49 51 61 99 
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Eisenhower Support-Opposition Score 


House Foreign Policy -- 1960 & 86th Congress 


FOREIGN POLICY SUPPORT Score, 1960, Percentage of 11 
Eisenhower-issue roll calls in the field of foreign policy in 
1960 on which Representative voted ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ in agree- 
ment with the President’s position. Failures to vote lower 
both Support and Opposition scores. 


FOREIGN POLICY OPPOSITION Score, 1960, Percentage of 11 
Eisenhower-issue roll calls in the field of foreign policy in 
1960 on which Representative voted ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ in 
disagreement with the President’s position. Failures to 
vote lower both Support and Opposition scores. 


3. 


4. 


Headnotes 





FOREIGN POLICY SUPPORT Score, 86th Congress, Percent- 
age of 20 Eisenhower-issue roll calls in the field of foreign 
policy in 1959 and 1960 on which Representative voted ‘‘yea’’ 
or ‘‘nay’’ in agreement with the President’s position. Fail- 
ures to vote lower both Support and Opposition scores. 


FOREIGN POLICY OPPOSITION Score, 86th Congress. Per- 
centage of 20 Eisenhower-issue roll callsinthe field of foreign 
policy in 1959 and 1960 on which Representative voted ‘‘yea’’ 
or ‘‘nay’’ in disagreement with the President’s position, 
Failures to vote lower both Support and Opposition scores. 


*Not eligible for all 11 Eisenhower-issue foreign policy roll calls 
is based on number of votes for 


in 1960; percentage score 


which a Representative was eligible. 
--Not a Representative in 1959. 














Deceased. 
2s a4 tt ee 13-4 

ALABAMA 25 Kasem 82 0 8 0 HAWAII 

3 Andrews 9 91 2 75 17 King 82 0% O AL Inouye 100 0 100* o* PRESIDENTIAL 

1 Boykin 55 277 0 D 26 Roosevelt 73 9 70 5 IDAHO SUPPORT 

7 Elliott 45 36 55 25 21 Hiestand 55 45 45 50 1 Pfost 27 73 40 60 

2 Grant 277 3% 30 5 22 Holt 73 27 50 40 2 Budge 18 82 25 65 1960 Session 

9 Huddleston 45 55 65 35 18 Hosmer 100 0 80 10 ILLINOIS and 86th Congress 

8 Jones 55 45 60 D 16 Juckson 27 9 40 § 25 Gray 0 91 20 70 

5 Rains 45 45 65 W 24 Lipscomb 3 55 30 55 21 Mack 45 45 65 25 

4 Roberts 55 % 65 25 15 McDonough 64 36 45 45 24 Price 100 0 100 0 

6 Selden 45 55 65 35 20 Smith 91 10 8 23 Shipley 9 45 25 40 
ALASKA COLORADO 16 Allen 9 64 15 65 

AL Rivers " 9 @ 5 4 Aspinall 73 27 80 15 17 Arends 82 0 75 5 123 4 
ARIZONA 2 Johnson 45 9 50 5 19 Chiperfield 82 9 8 5 

2 Udall "a Fw S§ 1 Rogers 64 3% 80 BW 14 Hoffman 9 82 15 70 

l Rhodes 55 45 55 45 3 Chenoweth 73 27 80 B® 15 Mason 0 73 O 75 IOWA 
ARKANSAS CONNECTICUT 18 Michel 18 82 15 70 6 Coad 73 2775 wD 
5 Alford 9 64 10 65 2 Bowles 91 O 85 O 20 Simpson 27 73 % 65 5 Smith 82 18 9 10 
1 Gathings 45 55 40 55 1 Daddario 100 0100 0 22 Springer 100 0100 0 2 Wolf 64 36 75 2% 
4 Harris 36 64 40 6 3 Giaimo 100 O 95 O Chicago-Cook County 3. Gross 9 91 15 85 
2 Mills 55 36 75 2 4 Irwin 100 0 95 O 12 Vacancy 8 Hoeven 55 45 50 50 
6 Norrell 9 82 25 70 AL Kowalski 45 36 70 2 1 Dawson 55 18 60 10 Jensen 9 91 25 75 
3 Trimble 55 % 75 ® 5 Monagan 73 18 80 10 5 Kluczynski 82 0 85 O 4 Kyl ag ieee 
CALIFORNIA DELAWARE 7 Libonati 100 0100 O Schwengel 100 0100 O 
7 Cohelan 100 O 8 O AL McDowell 82 0 9 O 3 Murphy 100 0100 O KANSAS ; 

14 Hagen 73 27 8 15 FLORIDA 6 O'Brien 91 0 95 O 5 Breeding 73 27 85 15 
2 Johnson 36 64 65 35 2 Bennett 64 36 65 35 2 O'Hara 100 0100 0 2 George 45 55 65 35 
11 McFall 73 27 85 15 4 Fascell 82 18 90 10 1] Pucinski 100 0100 O 3 Hargis 8 82 30 7 
1 Miller (C.W.) 64 3% 80 2 7 Haley eR 18 S&S 8 Rostenkowski 82 9 65 5 I Avery 100 0100 O 
8 Miller (G.P.) 91 0 90 0 5 Herlong 73 27 60 25 9 Yates 100 0100 0 4 Rees 64 27 45 50 
3 Moss 91 9 8& 5 8 Matthews 73 27 70 3 13 Church 64 36 55 45 6 Smit 9 3 10 55 
29 Saund 73 18 85 10 6 Rogers 3 64 45 55 10 Collier 18 82 15 70 | KENTUCKY 

5 Shelley 27 27 45 15 3 Sikes 3% 64 W WO 4 Derwinski 36 64 3 65 3 Burke 73 18 80 10 
27 Sheppard 7 9 45 15 1 Cramer 91 9 85 15 INDIANA 4 Chelf 3% 36 50 3 
12 Sisk = Fe § GEORGIA 11 Barr 45 55 45 50 2 Natcher 73 27 85 15 
6 Baldwin 82 18 90 10 8 Blitch 0 55 10 45 3 Brademas 100 0 95 O 7 Perkins 64 2% 75 ® 
10 Gubser 82 18 80 15 10 Brown 27 73 35 65 8 Deriton 27 55 45 40 5 Spence 45 7 65 15 
4 Mailliard 100 0 85 0 5 Davis 0 82 10 @ 10 Harmon 18 82 2 7 1 Stubblefield 73 27 80 15 
13 Teague 82 18 80 10 4 Flynt 9 91 10 9 Hogan 27 64 40 55 6 Watts 64 36 70 
28 Ute 18 82 15 75 3 Forrester 18 73 20 & 1 Madden 100 0100 0O 8 Siler 18 82 15 75 
30 Wilsan 82 0 70 5 9 Landrum 9 55 15 60 5 Roush 27 73 40 60 | LOUISIANA = 
9 Younger 64 18 65 15 7 Mitchell 55 0 40 2% 6 Wampler 7 73 3% @ 2 Boggs 91 99 5 
Los Angeles County 2 Pilcher 9 73 5 65 4 Adair 18 82 25 70 4 Brooks 36 55 40 5D 
23 Doyle 73 9 8 5 1] Preston 27 45 35 4 7 Bray ot 16 96 | Hebert 45 0 55 0 
19 Holifield 45 27 60 15 6 Vinson 45 © 6 O 2 Halleck 100 09% O 8 McSween 3% 36 30 45 
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| 
123 4 223 ze D 4-4 
6 Morrison 36 27 20 25 | NEBRASKA 7 Lennon 9 91 2 8 6 McMillan 18 55 20 6 
§ Pasemen 27 64 35 55 3 Brock 9 82 W 65 5 Scott 9 64 15 & 2 Riley 9 91 25 7 
7 Thompson 9 0 10 10 | 4 McGinley 18 73 40 55 | 11 Whitener 9 MW 15 85 | Rivers 3% 64 25 55 
3 Willis 18 18 2 25 | -2 Cunningham 9 91 25 75 10 Jonas 9 91 30 70 | SOUTH DAKOTA 
MAINE | 1 Weaver 9 91 2 7 NORTH DAKOTA 1 McGovern 3% 27 60 15 
2 Coffin 91 0 90 O | NEVADA AL Burdick 44* 11* 61* 6* 2 Berry 18 82 2 75 
1 Oliver 45 45 70 25 | AL Baring 9 64 10 60 AL Short 9 73 15 65 | TENNESSEE 
3 McIntire 36 55 45 50 NEW HAMPSHIRE OHIO 6 Bass 45 55 45 50 
MARYLAND | 2 Bass 64 0 70 0 9 Ashley 91 070 5 9 Davis 7938 5 
2 Brewster 82 0 8 O | Merrow 73 0 7% «(0 11 Cook 73 27 8 15 8 Everett % 64 40 & 
4 Fallon 73 18 75 10 | NEW JERSEY 20 Feighan 64 27 70 ® 4 Evins 45 3% 50 25 
6 Foley 100 0100 0 | Addonizio 10 0 W O 18 Hays 27 55 35 35 3 Frazier 55 27 65 ® 
7 Friedel 7 9 9 5 | 14 Daniels 73 18 80 10 19 Kirwan 36 45 60 3 5 Loser 36 45 50 25 
3 Garmatz 64 27 70 15 | 13 Gallagher 91 0 8 0O 17 Levering 18 82 50 50 7 Murray 27 55 20 65 
1 Johnson 73 27 8 2 | 10 Rodino 100 0 9 O 10 Moeller 18 82 45 50 2 Baker 73 18 70 15 
5 Lankford 82 0 8 0 | 4 Thompson 82 0 8 0 6 Vacancy 1 Reece 55 45 45 5 
MASSACHUSETTS | 3 Auchincloss 64 9 62 5 | 21 Vanik 64 3% 75 2 | TEXAS 
2 Boland 100 0100 0 | 1! Cabill 91 09 O| 14 Ayres 100 0 95 O 3 Beckworth 100 0100 0 
13 Burke 82 18 90 10 | 8 Canfield 64 18 40 10 | 13 Baumbart 55 9 & 5 2 Brooks 45 55 65 % 
4 Donohue 55 36 70 2 | 6 Dwyer 100 0100 0} 8 Betts 36 64 40 35 17 Burleson 18 64 30 6 
7 Lane 55 45 70 2 | 5 Frelingbuyseni00 0 8 5 22 Bolton 100 0 9 O 22 Casey 36 64 35 65 
8 Macdonald 55 27 55 15 | 2 Glenn 64 27 70 i5 16 Bou 9 73 15 60 7 Dowdy 9 82 15 & 
12 McCormack 73 0 75 0 | 9 Osmers 100 0 80 0 7 Brown 9 91 2 70 21 Fisher 27 64 30 55 
11 O'Neill 82 0 8 0O 12 Wallbauser 100 0 95 O 12 Devine 9 91 15 8 13 Ikard 73 9 85 5 
3 Philbin 36 55 55 % 7 Widnall 100 0 95 5 15 Henderson 9 91 15 85 | 20 Kilday 100 0 95 O 
6 Bates 73 18 80 15 | NEW MEXICO 2 Hess 55 18 55 15 15 Kilgore 45 55 45 55 
1 Conte 100 0100 0 | AL Montoya 36 45 65 25 5 Latta 18 82 30 70 | 19 Mahon 73 27 85 15 
10 Curtis 91 9 & 10 AL Morris 18 64 45 45 4 McCulloch 9 91 25 75 1 Patman 18 64 40 
9 Keith 64 18 75 15 | NEW YORK 23 Minsball 55 36 45 40 | 11 Poage % 64 45 D 
14 Martin 55 36 55 20 | 41 Dulski 3% 55 6 D : Schenck 55 45 75 25 4 Rayburn 
5 Rogers} 55 18 75 10 | 30 O’Brien 100 0 8& O Scherer 9 82 5 8 18 Rogers 18 55 25 55 
MICHIGAN 32 Stratton 27 73 6&0 40 OKLAHOMA | 16 Rutherford 45 55 45 55 
7 O'Hara 73 27 8 15 | 27 Barry 91 9 8 5 3 Albert 91 9 85 5 6 Teague 18 45 30 5 
12 Bennett 9 82 15 8 | 3 Becker 55 45 65 25 2 Edmondson 27 55 55 30 8 Thomas 18 64 25 & 
8 Bentley 73 0 55 25 | 2 Derounian 64 27 70 2 5 Jarman 73 18 8 10 9 Thompson 55 3% 60 35 
18 Broomfield re: ee ae 26 Dooley 91 0 70 0 6 Morris 0 45 2 10 Thornberry 100 0100 O 
10 Cederberg 64 18 50 35 33 Kilburn 55 0 45 0 4 Steed 27 64 2 6 12 Wright 64 36 8 W 
6 Chamberlain 100 0100 O 40 Miller 91 0 8& O 1 Belcher 27 73 35 6 . Young 45 36 45 45 
5 Ford 100 0 9 5 39 Ostertag 91 995 5 OREGON j Alger 18 73 10 *~ 
9 Griffin 91 995 5 42 Pillion 45 3 45 ® 3 Green 45 18 60 10 | uTaN 
4 Hoffman 27 55 25 & | 34 Pirnie 64 3% 70 25 4 Porter 64 27 65 15 | 2 King 3% 55 65 D 
3 Johansen 9 82 10 8 | 43 Goodell 91 9 g9* 5* 2 Ullman 73 27 70 15 | 1 Dixon 73 27 @ 15 
11 Knox 9 91 15 85 | 35 Rieblman 82 18 8 10 | 1 Norblad 27 64 55 40 | VERMONT 
2 Meader 55 3% 65 37 Robison 82 18 85 15 | PENNSYLVANIA | AL Meyer 18 64 45 45 
Detroit-Wayne County | 28 St. George 73 18 65 15 | 25 Clark 91 9 95 § | VIRGINIA 
13 Diggs 73 18 75 10 | 36 Taber 64 36 60 35 | 21 Dent 9 73 ® 55 | 4 Abbitt 18 82 25 75 
15 Dingell 73 27 70 15 3i Taylor i8 0 2 0 | II Flood 73 27 75 15 | 1 Downing 64 36 65 35 
17 Griffiths 73 18 85 10 1 Wainwright 82 0 80 0 | 30 Holland 64 27 75 15 | 3 Gary 73 27 70 wD 
16 Lesinski 73 27 85 15 | 38 Weis 100 O 85 5 | 28 Moorhead 91 0 WM O 2 Hardy 64 3% 70 ® 
1 Machrowicz 100 0100 O | 29 Wharton 45 55 35 45 | 26 Morgan 73 18 75 10 | 7 Harrison 45 55 40 60 
14 Rabaut 55 45 55 25 New York City | 10 Prokop 73 27 85 15 | 9 Jennings 9 82 2 75 
MINNESOTA 8 Anfuso 55 0 45 0 | 19 Quigley 91 9 9 5 | 8 Smith 45 55 35 65 
8 Blatnik 45 % & 24 Buckley 9 0 25 0 | 14 Rhodes 100 0100 0 5 Tuck 3% 64 35 65 
4 Karth 100 0100 O 11 Celler 73 0 65 O 15 Walter 55 18 79 10 | . Broybill 82 18 8 10 
6 Marshal! 45 55 60 3 7 Delaney 73 18 75 10 17 Schneebeli 100* O*— -- | Poff 36 64 40 & 
3 Wier 45 45 60 25 23 Gilbert 80* 0*-- — 29 Corbett 82 18 90 10 | WASHINGTON 
7 Andersen 27 64 W 60 19 Farbstein 91 975 § 8 Curtin 73 27 85 15 | 7 Magnuson 82 0 85 0 
1 Quie 100 0 95 0 22 Healey 91 0 8 O 9 Dague 73 27 8 15 | 5 Horan 82 9 65 10 
5 Judd 7 #099 ##O 6 Holtzman 100 0 95 O 12 Fenton 64 27 8 15 | 3 Vacancy 
9 Langen 73 27 85 15 10 Kelly 64 27 75 2 27 Fulton 91 995 5 | 4 May 82 18 9 10 
Nelsen 82 18 9 10 9 Keogh 27 18 45 10 | 23 Gavin 18 73 30 60 | I/ Pelly 1 07 5 
MISSISSIPPI 13 Multer 100 0 9 O | 24 Kearns 82 18 85 10 6 Tollefson 64 27 70 ® 
1 Abernethy 9 91 10 85 16 Powell 36 3% 35 W | 13 Lafore 55 96 10] 2 Westland 73 18 75 10 
6 Colmer 18 82 15 8 14 Rooney 55 3% 60 25 7 Milliken 100 0100 0 west VIRGINIA 
3 Smith 91 9 9 10 18 Santangelo 64 9 65 5 | 16 Mumma 64 18 60 15 | 3 Bailey 0 82 5 75 
2 Whitten 9 91 15 75 20 Teller 91 0 70 O 22 Saylor 36 64 35 60 4 Hechler % 64 6 35 
4 Williams 9 64 5 70 21 Zelenko 91 0 8 O | 18 Vacancy 5 Kee 45 45 70 25 
5 Winstead 9 91 10 8 5 Bosch 27 73 2 70 | 20 Van Zandt 64 3% 8 W 6 Slack 64 3% 70 VD 
MISSOURI 12 Dorn 100 0 85 5 | Philadelphia 2 Staggers = 45 45 65 H 
5 Bolling 82 0 W O 25 Fino 100 0 75 0 | 1 Barrett 91 0 8 O 1 Moore 9 91 15 75 
7 Brown 18 55 30 40 4 Halpern 91 095 0 | 3 Byrne 100 0 95 O | WISCONSIN 
9 Cannon 45 55 45 50 17 Lindsay 91 0 95 0 | 2 Granchan 100 0 95 O 1 Flynn 45 27 70 15 
8 Carnahan 45 0 65 0 15 Ray 73 27 75 25 | 5 Green 1 0 8 0O 9 Johnson 73 27 85 15 
4 Randall 55 18 75 10 NORTH CAROLINA 4 Nix 97109 O | 2 Kastenmeier 64 27 80 15 
6 Hull 36 45 40 45 9 Alexander 9 73 15 75 | _6 Toll 100 0 9 O| 5 Reuss 82 99 5 
10 Jones 64 36 70 2 3 Barden 018 5 RHODE ISLAND | 4 Zablocki 199 0100 0 
1. Karsten 100 0100 O 1 Bonner 9 45 DH 4 2 Fogarty 73 18 75 10 8 Byrnes 100 O #9 10 
11 Moulder 18 55 30 55 4 Cooley 45 45 65 25 | _1 Forand 82 0 9 O 7 Laird 73 27 60 # 
3 Sullivan 73 18 85 10 6 Durhom 27 9 DO 5 SOUTH CAROLINA 10 QO’ Konski 18 64 2 65 
2 Curtis 73 27 & 35 2 Fountain 36 64 35 55 4 Ashmore 9 91 15 85 6 Van Pelt 36 64 20 65 
MONTANA 12 Taylor 0*100* ---- | 3 Dorn 9 91 10 8 | 3 Withrow 018 5 15 
2 Anderson 3 055 5 8 Kitchin 9 73 15 75 | 5 Hemphill 9 91 2 80 | WYOMING 
1 Metcalf 55 3% 70 ® AL Thomson 18 82 30 7” 
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Eisenhower Support-Opposition Scores 


House Domestic Policy -- 1960 & 86th Congress 


1. DOMESTIC POLICY SUPPORT Score, 1960. Percentage of 32 3. DOMESTIC POLICY SUPPORT Score, 86th Congress. Percent- 
Eisenhower-issue roll calls on domestic matters in 1960 on age of 77 Eisenhower-issue roll calls on domestic matters in 
which Representative voted ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ inagreement with 1959 and 1960 on which Representative voted ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay”’ 
the President’s position. Failures to vote lower both Support in agreement with the President’s position. Failures to vote 
and Opposition scores. lower both Support and Opposition scores. 





2. DOMESTIC POLICY OPPOSITION Score, 1960. Percentage of 4. DOMESTIC POLICY OPPOSITION Score, 86th Congress. Per- 
32 Eisenhower-issue rol! calls on domestic matters in 1960 on centage of 77 Eisenhower-issue roll calls on domestic matters 
which Representative voted ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ in disagreement in 1959 and 1960 on which Representative voted ‘‘yea’’ or 
with the President’s position. Failures to vote lower both “‘nay”’ in disagreement with the President’s position. Failures 
Support and Opposition scores. to vote lower both Support and Opposition scores. 

Headnotes 


*Not eligible for all 32 Eisenhower-issue domestic policy roll 
calls in 1960; percentage score is based onnumber of votes for 
which Representative was eligible. 

--Not a Representative in 1959. 
































tDeceased. 
| 
: 2 3.8 =. oe 123 4 | 
ALABAMA 25 Kasem 7 50 31 6 HAWAII 
3 Andrews 31 56 23 61 17 King 53 47 44 56 | AL Inouye 37 53 3% 57 | PRESIDENTIAL 
1 Boykin 19 41 19 51 | 26 Roosevelt 37 59 34 63 | IDAHO | SUPPORT 
7 Elliott 34 66 27 64 | 21 Hiestand 59 31 68 23 | 1 Pfost 41 53 40 57 | 
2 Grant 19 44 23 61 22 Holt 59 41 69 29 | 2 Budge 50 44 65 31 | 1960 Session 
9 Huddleston 31 69 29 70 18 Hosmer 72 28 79 18 | ILLINOIS ey ll 
8 Jones 28 59 29 66 16 Jackson 34 25 51 16 | 25 Gray 44 56 39 57 | — 
5 Rains 34 47 31 6 24 Lipscomb 50 47 69 30 | 21 Mack 34 56 35 6 
4 Roberts 31 47 31 53 15 McDonough 62 31 63 22 | 24 Price 44 56 39 61 
6 Selden 37 62 31 69 20 Smith 47 50 64 3] 23 Shipley 41 59 35 64 
ALASKA COLORADO | 16 Allen 69 25 75 21 |} 
AL Rivers 53 44 42 56 4 Aspinall 47 50 39 56 | 17 Arends 69 16 78 16 123 4 
ARIZONA 2 Johnson 41 53 38 53 | 19 Chiperfield 56 34 71 21 | 
2 Udall 47 50 44 53 1 Rogers 41 47 43 52 | 14 Hoffman 53 47 68 32 
1 Rhodes 66 31 69 25 | 3 Chenoweth 66 34 63 38 | 15 Mason 28 34 51 26 | IOWA 
ARKANSAS | CONNECTICUT 18 Michel 56 41 66 25 | 6 Coad 44 47 38 52 
5 Alford 19 41 25 53 2 Bowles 34 47 35 52 | 20 Simpson 62 37 68 31 | 5 Smith 44 53 40 58 
1 Gathings 44 56 44 55 | 1 Daddario 53 47 47 48 22 Springer 59 41 70 ® 2 Wolf 44 53 40 56 
4 Harris 41 56 38 61 | 3 Giaimo 47 53 44 52 Chicago-Cook County 3. Gross 44 56 57 43 
2 Mills 34 66 34 66 | 4 Irwin 44 50 44 53 12 Vacancy 8 Hoeven 75 22 79 2) 
6 Norrell 53 37 48 48 | ALKowalski 47 47 42 55 1 Dawson 41 53 34 & 7 Jensen 41 56 53 42 
3 Trimble 34 66 32 68 | 5 Monagan 50 47 48 45 5 Kluezynski 47 47 38 % 4 Kyl 53 47 81 16 
CALIFORNIA | DELAWARE 7 Libonati 47 53 39 61 1 Schwengel 66 31 73 2 
7 Cohelan 44 56 3% 57 AL McDowell 53 37 48 47 3 Murphy 47 53 42 58 KANSAS 
14 Hagen 66 34 48 45 FLORIDA 6 O’Brien 47 53 39 61 5 Breeding 47 53 43 57 
2 Johnson 47 53 38 63 | 2 Bennett 44 56 45 55 2 O’Hara 41 59 3 64 2 George 41 59 39 61 
1] McFall 53 47 42 58 | 4 Fascell 50 50 45 55 11 Pucinski 44 56 40 & 3 Hargis 37 50 3 63 
1 Miller (C.W.) 37 53 38 58 | 7 Haley 41 59 47 53 8 Rostenkowski44 53 36 57 1 Avery 62 4% 71 WF 
8 Miller (G.P.) 41 44 38 47 | 5 Herlong 44 47 49 43 9 Yates 47 530 45 53 4 Rees 81 19 78 22 
3 Moss 50 47 40 57 8 Matthews 44 56 42 58 13 Church 62 37 73 27 6 Smith 50 47 56 39 
29 Saund 53 47 42 56 6 Rogers 44 56 45 55 10 Collier 56 44 70 2 KENTUCKY 
5 Shelley 44 53 31 51 | 3 Sikes 31 66 23 60 4 Derwinski 56 44 60 2% 3 Burke 47 53 42 44 
27 Sheppard 22 34 25 45 | 1 Cramer 50 50 65 3% INDIANA 4 Chelf 37 41 32 52 
12 Sisk 44 50 38 58 | GEORGIA 11 Barr 34 66 3% 6) 2 Natcher 44 56 36 64 
6 Baldwin 62 37 70 QD | 8 Blitch 22 53 23 58 3 Brademas 50 30 40 & 7 Perkins 44 56 34 63 
10 Gubser 62 37 64 7 10 Brown 34 66 30 70 8 Denton 44 56 32 57 5 Spence 28 59 25 & 
4 Mailliard 69 28 64 25 5 Davis 37 47 39 49 10 Harmon 25 6? 18 75 1 Stubblefield 50 50 39 58 
13 Teague 72 28 73 23 | 4 Flynt 50 41 48 47 9 Hogan 37 62 31 66 6 Watts 50 47 3% 57 
28 Utt 41 53 60 35 | 3 Forrester 34 66 32 66 1 Madden 44 56 35 64 8 Siler 44 34 49 35 
30 Wilson 56 37 69 22 9 Landrum 41 47 32 52 5 Roush 47 30 42 5% LOUISIANA 
9 Younger 47 34 68 23 7 Mitchell 37 44 31 61 6 Wampler 41 50 3% & 2 Boggs 34 62 30 64 
Los heaaioe County 2 Pilcher 25 47 26 60 4 Adair 56 25 63 2 | 4 Brooks 34 62 39 55 
23 Doyle 34 50 36 57 1 Preston 92 75 22 64 | 7 Bray 53 41 52 39 | 1 Hebert 9 47 23 3 
19 Holifield 41 50 27 5) 6 Vinson 22 56 30 6 | 2 Halleck 75 19 81 16 | 8 McSween 31 56 42 48 
4 1 L 
Democrats in this type; Republicans in Italics 
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Eisenhower Support - 9 


























| 
i234 | a3 @.i 1234] '23 4 
T T 
6 Morrison 22 37 21 42 | NEBRASKA 7 Lennon 34 59 34 6) 6 McMillan 28 56 29 56 
5 Passman 34 62 34 58 | Brock 44 530 42 5% | 5 Scott 12 47 30 48) 2 Riley M4 66 35 61 
7 Thompson 9 37 14 42 | 4 McGinley 50 44 45 48 | 11 Whitener 25 75 31 64| (1 Rivers 37 47 34 % 
3 Willis 16 53 25 53 | 2 Cunningham SD 3 66 HB | 10 Jonas 53 47 6 3%4| SOUTH DAKOTA 
MAINE 1 Weaver 41 47 51 40 | NORTH DAKOTA 1 McGovern 37 D&B % 
2 Coffin 47 41 48 44 | NEVADA | AL Burdick 41 28 36 48 2 Berry 56 44 65 & 
1 Oliver 44 50 % 61 AL Baring 7 53 36 51 | AL Short 50 41 65 29| TENNESSEE 
3 McIntire 72 16 59 14 | NEW HAMPSHIRE | OHIO 6 Bees 34 66 32 68 
MARYLAND 2 Bass 78 22 79 17 | 9 Ashley 44 44 47 45 9 Davis 41 3 34 49 
2 Brewster 4] 47 47 48 | 1 Merrou 37 KH 48 3B 11 Cook “153F Si 8 Everett 44 56 38 63 
4 Fallon 53 37 51 43 | NEW JERSEY 20 Feighan 47 530 44 51| 4 Evins 4 59 26 % 
6 Foley 47 53 43 55 | 11 Addonizio 53 47 44 53 18 Hays 47 74 39 49 | 3 Frazier 41 37 32 % 
7 Friedel 47 530 44 55 | 14 Daniels 53 47 48 52 19 Kirwan 44 47 39 55 5 Loser 47 41 38 4 
3 Garmatz 47 47 38 49 | 13 Gallagher 47 © 45 3 17 Levering 41 59 43 57| 7 Murray 53 47 49 45 
1 Johnson 53 47 44 45 10 Rodino 50 47 45 51 | 10 Moeller 34 47 39 43| 2 Baker 75 19 64 3} 
5 Lankford 53 41 52 45 4 Thompson 50 44 43 52 | 6 Vacancy 1 Reece 75 16 69 19 
MASSACHUSETTS | 3 Auchincloss 59 22 74 14 21 Vanik 53 47 47 53| TEXAS 
2 Boland 47 47 48 48 1 Cabill 66 31 74 22 14 Ayres 62 25 74 19 3 Beckworth 37 62 3% 64 
13 Burke 47 53 42 58 8 Canfield 37 44 26 27 13 Baumbart 44 44 48 27 2 Brooks 34 62 % 63 
4 Donohue 44 50 42 51 6 Dwyer 69 31 74 2% 8 Betts 62 37 69 27| 17 Burleson 19 41 34 49 
7 Lane 44 56 42 57 | 5 Frelinghuysen81 12 8] 9 22 Bolton 59 41 60 2 22 Casey 44 56 44 47 
8 Macdonald 37 53 40 48 | 2 Glenn 62 3% 69 18 16 Bow 56 37 68 22) 7 Dowdy 31 47 38 533 
12. McCormack 44 47 3% 57 | 9 Osmers 59 41 75 23 | 7 Brown 62 37 71 2%! 21 Fisher 37 56 40 53 
1] O'Neill 41 56 38 55 | 12 Wallbauser 69 31 69 22 | 12 Devine 50 37 68 26| 13 tkard 47 50 40 57 
3 Philbin 44 50 40 52 | 7 Widnall 59 31 70 21 15 Henderson 62 34 69 29| 20 Kilday 53 41 42 56 
6 Bates 69 31 78 22 | NEW MEXICO | 2 Hess 47 28 56 23| 15 Kilgore 53 44 52 47 
1 Conte 56 44 70 30 | AL Montoya 31 37 35 49 | 5 Latta 62 37 75 25| 19 Mahon 44 53 44 53 
10 Curtis 72 25 81 18 | AL Morris 7 31 38 49 4 McCulloch 69 31 74 26} 1 Patman 34 59 27 65 
9 Keith 69 31 79 21 | NEW YORK | 23 Minsball 47 41 56 25 11 Poage 37 62 32 52 
14 Martin 41 19 44 14 41 Dulski 47 50 44 53 3 Schenck 59 41 71 29 4 Rayburn 
5 Rogers 53 44 49 43 30 O’Brien 47 53 38 42 1 Scherer 56 37 66 2 18 Rogers 25 47 27 & 
MICHIGAN 32 Stratton 50 44 49 48 | OKLAHOMA 16 Rutherford 44 53 36 63 
7 O'Hara 50 47 40 44 | 27 Barry 69 16 78 12 | 3 Albert 47 53 36 58 6 Teague 19 44 26 49 
12 Bennett 50 47 55 43 3 Becker 62 34 70 25 2 Edmondson 47 34 40 51 8 Thomas 41 59 34 65 
8 Bentley 41 12 61 } 2 Derounian 59 34 71 23 5 Jarman 41 59 40 6 9 Thompson 28 66 29 68 
18 Broomfield 72 28 74 25 26 Dooley 59 12 71 16 6 Morris 31 31 % 48 10 Thornberry 3 5O 42 58 
10 Cederberg 75 19 79 18 33 Kilburn 41 16 52 14 4 Steed 25 34 30 52] 12 Wright 50 47 45 5) 
6 Chamberlain 66 31 77 21 40 Miller 44 25 53 17 1 Belcher 69 28 70 2 14 Young 28 44 32 % 
5 Ford 78 16 68 14 39 Ostertag 69 31 79 21 OREGON 5 Alger 5 41 68 XD 
) Griffin 84 12 84 12 42 Pillion 69 25 64 2% 3 Green 37 53 31 & UTAH 
4 Hoffman 50 44 52 D 34 Pirnie 59 41 69 ® 4 Porter 37 53 31 57) 2 King 47 44 44 52 
3 Johansen 47 3 61 % 43 Goodell 66 34 70 23 2 Ullman 50 47 36 61 1 Dixon 75 25 75 18 
11 Knox 66 34 66 & 35 Riehlman 59 31 66 25 1 Norblad 44 44 53 35 VERMONT 
2 Meader 56 37 63 26 37 Robison 69 31 74 25 PENNSYLVANIA AL Meyer 37 59 35 63 
Detroit-Wayne County 28 St. George 56 19 53 18 25 Clark 53 41 51 47| VIRGINIA 
13 Diggs 31 56 32 5) 36 Taber 53 44 66 DD 21 Dent 37 D 3% 53 4 Abbitt 41 59 51 49 
15 Dingell 50 50 40 58 31 Taylor 19 19 32 17 11 Flood 44 53 3% 61 | 1 Downing 50 47 38 52 
17 Griffiths 44 50 44 51 1 Wainwright 59 25 64 19 30 Holland 47 47 38 56 3 Gary 50 3 53 47 
16 Lesinski 47 50 42 47 38 Weis 59 25 74 16 28 Moorhead 50 47 43 55 2 Hardy 47 50 43 53 
1 Machrowicz 44 47 36 49 29 Wharton 72 25 75 22 26 Morgan 41 50 35 57 7 Harrison 53 44 56 42 
14 Rabout 37 530 32 49 New York City 10 Prokop 47 50 40 58 9 Jennings 34 66 34 66 
MINNESOTA 8 Anfuso 41 41 27 43 19 Quigley 50 47 47 52 8 Smith 53 44 57 38 
8 Blatnik 34 44 31 55 | 24 Buckley 16 3:17 2 14 Rhodes 50 44 47 5] 5 Tuck 53 37 56 % 
4 Karth 44 56 39 61 11 Celler 41 44 27 55 15 Walter 37 34 39 39 10 Broyhill 50 47 47 % 
6 Marshall 44 44 34 49 7 Delaney 50 44 42 55 17 Schnedbe JQ? 22 am em 6 Poff 56 44 66 34 
3 Wier 41 59 32 66 23 Gilbert 200 200, an 29 Corbett 50 47 60 38} WASHINGTON 
7 Andersen 53 41 57 34 19 Farbstein 47 41 3 5) 8 Curtin 59 41 66 3) 7 Magnuson 37 47 34 57 
1 Quie 66 34 69 29 22 Healey 41 47 32 57 9 Dague 78 22 75 21) Horan 53 37 61 & 
5 Judd 72 22 78 18 6 Holtzman 50 44 43 55 12 Fenton 59 31 70 2% 3 Vacancy 
9 Langen 59 41 66 34 10 Kelly 37 34 38 47 27 Fulton 47 53 58 42 4 May 72 28 71 22 
2 Nelsen 7S 2 77 19 9 Keogh 28 28 21 44 23 Gavin 53 22 60 2% 1 Pelly 62 28 71 2 
MISSISSIPPI 13 Multer 7 47 32 58 24 Kearns 62 31 57 3) 6 Tollefson 56 44 52 35 
1 Abernethy 28 72 34 66 16 Powell 22 31 21 35 13 Lafore 44 16 66 16 2 Westland 72 28 58 23 
6 Colmer 47 44 45 48 14 Rooney 41 31 36 5) 7 Milliken 72 28 77 22| WEST VIRGINIA 
3 Smith 41 59 36 60 18 Santangelo 34 62 29 65 16 Mumma 66 12 74 16 3 Bailey 7 50 38 61 
2 Whitten 37 62 39 55 20 Teller 37 53 27 56 22 Saylor 47 50 57 % 4 Hechler 47 53 47 52 
4 Williams 34 59 35 60 21 Zelenko 44 41 3 5) 18 Vacancy 5 Kee 44 53 40 55 
5 Winstead 344 53 38 55 5 Bosch 66 22 70 22 20 Van Zandt 56 44 64 % 6 Slack 47 530 43 55 
MISSOURI! 12 Dorn 50 47 GC &% Philadelphia 2 Staggers 47 53 39 57 
5 Bolling 50 44 39 63 25 Fino 44 47 49 43 1 Barrett 53 47 40 55 1 Moore 62 34 55 42 
7 Brown 50 41 35 53 4 Halpern 50 44 63 35 3 Byrne 56 44 44 56 WISCONSIN 
9 Cannon 44 44 39 5) 17 Lindsay 69 31 77 2B 2 Granahan 56 41 40 53 1 Flynn 41 56 35 64 
8 Carnahan 31 25 32 43 15 Ray 75 25 79 2) 5 Green 53 37 40 48 9 Johnson 7 53 43 57 
4 Randall 34 59 38*61* NORTH CAROLINA 4 Nix 56 44 43 53 2 Kastenmeier 44 56 40 60 
6 Hull 7 62 39 61 9 Alexander 16 47 30 55 6 Tol! 53 47 42 57 5 Reuss 31 62 35 63 
10 Jones 41 59 W 52 3 Barden 25 25 25 32 RHODE ISLAND 4 Zablocki 41 59 43 57 
1 Karsten 47 53 39 61 1 Bonner 9 41 18 5 2 Fogarty 47 50 42 45 8 Byrnes 78 19 83 16 
11 Moulder 34 47 31 55 4 Cooley 31 41 25 5) 1 Forand 44 31 42 48 7 Laird 78 22 74 17 
3 Sullivan 41 30 % & 6 Durhom 25 41 23 53 SOUTH CAROLINA 10 O’Konski 41 56 44 5) 
2 Curtis 81 19 74 16 2 Fountain 31 69 34 66 4 Ashmore 31 69 36 63 6 Van Pelt 62 34 57 25 
MONTANA 12 Taylor * of. 3 Dorn 44 56 42 55 3 Withrow 37 22 43 18 
2 Anderson 22 3% 23 5) 8 Kitchin 37 59 38 & 5 Hemphill 34 62 32 60 WYOMING 
1 Metcalf 37 41 % 55 AL Thomson 59 41 69 3] 
Democrats in this type; Republicans in Italics 
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Eisenhower Support-Opposition Scores 


Senate All Issues -- 1960 & 86th Congress 


1. OVER-ALL SUPPORT Score, 1960. Percentage of 86 Eisen- 3. OVER-ALL SUPPORT Score, 86th Congress. Percentage of 
hower-issue roll calls in 1960 -- both foreign and domestic 207 Eisenhower-issue roll calls in 1959 and 1960 -- both 
-- on which Senator voted ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ in agreement foreign and domestic -- on which Senator voted ‘‘yea’’ or 
with the President’s position. Failures to vote lower both ‘“‘nay’’ in agreement with the President’s position. Failures 
Support and Opposition scores. to vote lower both Support and Opposition scores. 


2. OVER-ALL OPPOSITION Score, 1960. Percentage of 86 4. OVER-ALL OPPOSITION Score, 86th Congress. Percentage 








Eisenhower-issue roll calls in 1960 -- both foreign and of 207 Eisenhower-issue roll calls in 1959 and 1960 -- 

domestic -- on which Senator voted ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ in both foreign and domestic -- on which Senator voted ‘‘yea’’ 

disagreement with the President’s position. Failures to or ‘‘nay’’ in disagreement with the President’s position. Fail- 

vote lower both Support and Opposition scores. ures to vote lower both Support and Opposition scores. 
Headnotes 


*Not eligible for all 86 Eisenhower-issue roll calls in 1960; 
percentage score is based on number of votes for which Senator 
was eligible. 

--Not a Senator in 1959, 


























Deceased 
] T 
1 4 | 4 
ait : = | I a PRESIDENTIAL SUPPORT 

ALABAMA INDIANA NEBRASKA 1960 Session 
Hill % 49 38 #5i Hartke 2 ess ®D Curtis 57 31 67 26 and 86th Congress 
Sparkman 35 37 % 45 Capehart 3 13 48 15 | Hruska 59 19 69 18 
Bartlett 44 43 35 54 | Hickenlooper 8 9 81 10 | Bible 47 49 42 50 | 
Pm 4 51 31 57 Martin 53 21 66 16 | Connon 1 48 38 57 | i 2 = 4 

A KANSAS 
Hayden 52 27 50 38 Carlson 71 19 72 «14~«&| — 49 14 60 12 | SOUTH CAROLINA 
Goldwater ent kk Ww Schoeppel 42 26 53 25 Coston aww 21 Johnston 29 58 26 68 
ARKANSAS KENTUCKY | NEW JERSEY Thurmond O 3 64 & 
Fulbright 499-29 «42 «37 Cooper 55 40 63 3% | Williams 60 35 47 45 | SOUTH DAKOTA 
McClellan 55 40 3X 38 | Morton 66 8 76 7, Case 72 19 673) CU Case 67 26 61 BW 
CALIFORNIA LOUISIANA | NEW MEXICO | Mundt 58 28 66 27 
Engle 45 48 38 57 Ellender a 2 3S | dete 45 37 41 42| TENNESSEE = 
Kuchel 76 22 75 18 Long So 53 BD WM | Chee 35 28 31 31 Gore 47 48 37 50 
COLORADO MAINE | NEW YORK Kefauver 2 23 32 40 
Carroll 45 43 41 53 Muskie 44 35 43 40 Javits 69 27 69 26 | TEXAS " 
Allott 65 22 71 W Smith a a ee) Keating 74 24 79 2 Johnson 55 40 48 47 
CONNECTICUT MARYLAND | NORTH CAROLINA — ae | 
Dodd 35 43 37 43 Beall 63 19 68 16 | Epvin 44 51 45 50 | UTAH i 
Bush 0 14 & 9 Butler 63 17 71 414 taien 41 49 38 50 Moss 37 49 35 53 
DELAWARE MASSACHUSETTS | NORTH DAKOTA a are nd ee 
Frear 47 48 4] 44 Kennedy 7 20 29 3 Burdick 43° 21% . «- VERMONT 
Williams 77 2 8 15 | Saltonstall 7a iW 7 Rm Young 52 41 50 40 Aiken 27 70 22 
FLORIDA MICHIGAN | OHIO Prouty 77 WY 78 15 
Holland 62 35 63 32 Hart S22 wo Vitek 73 24 79 20 | VIRGINIA 
Smathers 37 34 4 39 McNamara 45 30 40 45 | Young 43 49 41 54 | Byrd “2s 2 
GEORGIA MINNESOTA | OKLAHOMA Robertson 533 38 58 37 
Russel! 31 45 37 42 Humphrey 21 40 29 43 | Kerr 34 44 30 52 | WASHINGTON 
Talmadge 397 52 43 52 McCarthy 38 49 34 53 | Monroney 51 38 42 47 | Jackson 41 48 44 34 
HAWAII MISSISSIPPI OREGON | Magnuson 34 50 32 55 
Long 42 48 38* 47* | Eastland 33 44 40 43 | Morse 8° 43 31 gy | “Eee Vee 
Fong 69 22 67* 26* Stenni s 53 37 55 Al Lusk 60* 29* -- —_ Byrd 47 47 wv 53 
IDAHO | MISSOURI PENNSYLVANIA | Randolph 50 44 42 52 
Church 48 43 39 44 Henningst 26 13 30 33 | Clark 48 42 44 48 | WISCONSIN 
Dworshak 65 31 71 25 Symington 35 26 34 42 Scott 77 22 77 2) | Proxmire 42 57 38 59 
ILLINOIS | MONTANA RHODE ISLAND | oun oo @ & 
oe 49 45 44 51 | Mansfield 4347 34 5% Green 41 36 39 38 | —” “on we 
Jirksen r i | icGbee 

88 87 Murray 332 DP Pastore 55 % 48 43 O'Mahoney 8 13 10 14 4 
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Eisenhower Support-Opposition Scores 


Senate Foreign Policy 


1. FOREIGN POLICY SUPPORT Score, 1960. Percentage of 25 3. 
Eisenhower-issue roll calls in the field of foreign policy in 


1960 on which Senator voted ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ in agreement with 
the President’s position. Failures to vote lower both Support 


and Opposition scores. 
2. FOREIGN POLICY OPPOSITION Score, 1960, Percentage of 25 4. 
Eisenhower-issue roll calls in the field of foreign policy in 
1960 on which Senator voted ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ in disagreement 
with the President’s position. Failures to vote lower both 


Support and Opposition scores. 


Headnotes 


Eisenhower Support - 11 


1960 & 86th Congress 


FOREIGN POLICY SUPPORT Score, 86th Congress. Percent- 
age of 54 Eisenhower-issue roll calls in the field of foreign 
policy in 1959 and 19600n which Senator voted ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ 
in agreement with the President’s position. Failures to vote 
lower both Support and Opposition scores. 


FOREIGN POLICY OPPOSITION Score, 86th Congress. Per- 
centage of 54 Eisenhower-issue roll calls inthe field of foreign 
policy in 1959 and 1960 0n which Senator voted “‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ 


in disagreement with the President’s position. Failures to vote 
lower both Support and Opposition scores. 


*Not eligible for all 25 Eisenhower-issue roll calls on foreign 
policy matters in 1960; percentage score is based on number of 


votes for which Senator was eligible. 
--Not a Senator in 1959. 


























| Deceased 
| | T 
: oF FA '-a  @| ae oe PRESIDENTIAL SUPPORT 
| | — 
ALABAMA | INDIANA | NEBRASKA 1960 Session 
Hill 32 20 54 24 | Hartke 68 2 57 24 | Cuptis 28 52 37 52 | ne ee Se 
Sparkman 40 12 59 15 | Capebart = © MH VE make 4 28 41 37 | 
ALASKA | IOWA | NEVADA 
Bartlett 64 24 48 41 Hickenlooper 92 8 81 15 Bible 40 44 4) 48 | — 
Gruening 40 48 37 56 Martin 44 4 61 11 Come 44 32 48 39 | ] 2 
ARIZONA KANSAS 
Hayden 88 8 85 11 | Carlson a8 0 63 7 | NEN VAMPSHIRE 1 2 46 17 | SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Goldwater 24 56 2 48 | Schoeppel 32 32 35 44 Cutten 6 12 72 15] samen) 48 24 S 
ARKANSAS | KENTUCKY NEW JERSEY hurmon ‘0 60 41 § 
Fulbright 76 0 76 o | Cooper 72 12 80 13 Williams 96 4 83 9 | SOUTH DAKOTA 
McClellan 44 44 43 43 } Morton 60 0 67 6 Come 100 0 8&7 2| Case - = = 4 
CALIFORNIA | LOUISIANA | NEW MEXICO aonts . 
Engle 8 20 63 37 | Ellender 24 8&0 wD 6) Aestaiions 2 16 48 #19 TENNESSEE 
Kuchel 92 4 933 6 | Long 32 64 31 43 Come 24 28 2% 33 Gore AM ¥ 59 22 
COLORADO | MAINE NEW YORK Kefauver 56 17 
Carroll 80 12 78 19 | Muskie 64 16 70 15 | “yavits 88 0 a9 4) TEXAS + 
Allott 88 12 8 17 | Smith 88 12 87 13 Keating 9 4 93 7 } Johnson 96 4 87 13 
CONNECTICUT | MARYLAND NORTH CAROLINA —- Fe 8 
Dodd 56 28 63 22 | Beall 64 4 72 11 | Epvyin 32 64 39 56 | UTAH 
Bush 80 4 8 41! Butler 56 24 65 22 ‘lohan 28 48 31 52 a x = . 4 . 
DELAWARE MASSACH enne 
Frear 28 64 26 57 as 4 54 11 ee i VERMONT 
Williams 60 28 56 37 Saltonstall 72 O 72 9 Fame 52 36 48 43 | po = = 
FLORIDA | MICHI | Prouty 
Holland 68 32 70 30 | — 72 8 68 15 pt 76 16 8 17 | VIRGINIA 
Smathers 52 24 48 28 | MeNemere 7% 4 78 9 Young 68 4 65 19] Byrd 2D 40 WD 4 
GEORGIA | MINNESOTA OKLAHOMA | Robertson 2 4 3 52 
Russell 8 72 % 5? | Humphrey 444 6 9 | KO 24 32 2% 4g | WASHINGTON 
Talmadge 24 64 35 59 | McCarthy 72 8 57 13 | Monroney 72 16 67 20 | str ee 
HAWAII | MISSISSIPPI | OREGON fr 
Long 64 28 58* 24*! Eassland 24 64 26 61 | Morse 5 28 54 39 | WES T VIRGINIA 
Fong 88 0 76* 15*| Stennis 40 56 44 54 hints ee a Byrd 48 40 44 5 
IDAHO | MISSOURI PENNSYLVANIA | Randolph 68 32 65 
Church 76 16 67 19 | Hennings? 200 «54 «(2 Clark 6 16 81 1) | WISCONSIN 
Dworsbak 56 44 54 46 Symington -— “a 6 % 0 9 2 Proxmire © 4 61 3 
ILLINOIS | MONTANA | RHODE ISLAND | ea = Fa 
Douglas 68 12 61 28 Mansfield 8 16 63 28 | Gree 47% 7 he ay i ae 
ee 
Dirksen 9% oO 8 11 | Murray 40 8 28 19 | ll 72 4 72 13 | O'Mahoney 2 eS 
Democrats in this type; Republicans in Italics 
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Eisentower Support - 12 


Eisenhower Support-Opposition Scores 


- 1960 & 86th Congress 


Senate Domestic Policy 


1. DOMESTIC POLICY SUPPORT Score, 1960. Percentage of 61 
Eisenhower-issue roll calls on domestic matters in 1960 on 


which Senator voted ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ in agreement with the 
President’s position. Failures to vote lower both Support and 


Opposition scores. 


3. DOMESTIC POLICY SUPPORT Score, 86th Congress. Percent- 
age of 153 Eisenhower-issue roll calls on domestic matters 
in 1959 and 1960 on which Senator voted ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ in 
agreement with the President’s position. Failures to vote 
lower both Support and Opposition scores. 


2. DOMESTIC POLICY OPPOSITION Score, 1960. Percentage of 4. 
61 Eisenhower-issue roll calls on domestic matters in 1960 
on which Senator voted ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ in disagreement with 


DOMESTIC POLICY OPPOSITION Score, 86th Congress. Per- 
centage of 153 Eisenhower-issue roll calls ondomestic matters 
in 1959 and 1960 on which Senator voted ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ in 


the President’s position, Failures to vote lower both Support disagreement with the President’s position. Failures to vote 
and Opposition scores. lower both Support and Opposition scores. 
Headnotes 


*Not eligible for all 61 Eisenhower-issue roll calls on domestic 
matters in 1960; percentage score is based on number of votes 
for which Senator was eligible. 

~-Not a Senator in 1959. 
Deceased 



































| aie 
tt ' @ 2-8 8s 4) PRESIDENTIAL SUPPORT 
\ j 
ALABAMA | INDIANA 1960 Session 
Hill 38 61 32 61 | Hartke a3 68 27 FF — 69 23 77 16 | and 86th Congress 
aaa 348 7 % | sane 3% 15 46 13 | Hruska 67 15 78 11| 
Bartlett 36 51 21 58 | Hickenlooper 75 10 81 8 | — 49 51 42 51 
Gruening 7» 52 2 57 Martie FB @ Wi Gem 39 54 34 63) ; ok 4 
ARIZONA KANSAS 
Hayden 38 34 37 48 | “Carlson 64 26 66 16 | NEM MAMPSHIRE | 1 45 19 | SOUTH CAROLINA : 
Goldwater 49 11 61 8 a 4 23 59 18 P — $4 13 78 10| Johnston 31 62 27 70 
ARKANSAS KENTUCKY | NEW JERSEY | Thurmond 69 29 72 27 
Fulbright 38 41 29 4 Cooper 48 5) 357 & | Williams 4 48 35 58 | SOUTH DAKOTA 
McClellan 3B SB IW Morton 69 1 80 8 | Case él % 71 22 Case 69 28 61 20 
CALIFORNIA LOUISIANA | NEW MEXICO | _Mamde a ee 
Kuchel 69 29 69 23 Long 41 49 2 58 | & “s 39 28 33 30| Gore 36 62 29 60 
COLORADO MAINE NEW YORK | Kefauver 21 29 24 48 
Carrol! 31 56 28 65 | Muskie 36 43 33 49 | 61 38 62 34| TEXAS 
Allott 5626 «68 21 | Smith 56 44 62 38 | Javits 6 33 75 24| Johnson 38 54 UM 59 
CONNECTICUT | MARYLAND NORTH CAROLIN ‘ | Yarborough 36 43 27 57 
Dodd 26 49 28 51 | Beall 62 25 67 18 ao 49 46 48 49| UTAH 
Bush 80 18 87 10 | Butler 66 15 74 #1 | Jordan 4 49 40 5O Moss a _ 4 59 
DELAWARE } , Bennett 7 
as 54 41 46 39 | —— fn.” oe. |e 
Williams 84 16 89 8 Saltonstall 74 16 79 13 we ic 52 43 51 39| Aitken a 3¢eé Ss 
FLORIDA MICHIGAN OHIO | Prouty 75 21 76 17 
Holland 59 3 60 33 Hort 41 44 34 59 | Lausch 72 28 78 22| VIRGINIA 
Smathers 31 38 37 43 | MecNamora 247.7132 33 67 32 67| Byrd 61 33 61 19 
GEORGIA | MINNESOTA | OKLAHOMA Robertson 62 34 65 3) 
Russell 41 34 41 35 | Humphrey lt 6° SB | ee 38 49 32 53| WASHINGTON ; 
Telmedee 43 48 45 49 MeCarthy 25 66 25 67 | Mone 43 48 33 57| Jackson 39 61 32 67 
HAWAII MISSISSIPPI | OREGON Magnuson 29 56 27 61 
Long 33 56 31* S7*| Easslend % % 45 37 | te 31 49 24 64| WEST VIRGINIA 
Fong 61 31 63° SI*] Spennis 59 29 59 36 | Ley 47* 39* -- ~ | Byrd 46 49 35 62 
IDAHO | MISSOURI | PENNSYLVANIA | Randolph 43 49 33 59 
Church % 54 29 53 Hennings t 25 18 22 441 Clark 52 3) 61| WISCONSIN 
Dworshak 69 26 76 17 | Symington 28 34 24 52| scon 59 31 71. 2@| Proxmire 34 64 3 67 
ILLINOIS | MONTANA | RHODE ISLAND | on an 
Douglas - 4 > = Mansfield 28 59 24 66 | Green 49 25 49) — 28 49 2 5 
Dirksen M | | icGee =) 
| urray 29 «+29 18 32 | Pastore ‘ 48 49 40 | O'Mahoney 3 1] 9 14 
Democrats in this type; Republicans in Italics 
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On Election Roundup 














DEMOCRATS LIKELY TO RETAIN HOUSE, SENATE MAJORITIES 


This is the final 1960 election roundup by Congres- 
sional Quarterly. It summarizes detailed information con- 
tained in the regional background stories. (For reference 
to background stories, see next page; for notes updating 
Southern, Midwestern and Western background stories, 
see p. 1828.) 

This survey, like the others, is based on CQ’s own 
analyses of past election returns, plus information re- 
cently gathered from professionals in both political 
parties and from neutral experts in Washington andin the 
field. 

Regardless of the outcome of the Presidential elec- 
tion, Democrats appear sure to maintain control of both 
Houses of Congress and a substantial majority of the 
Nation’s governorships. But even in the event ofa 
Kennedy victory, Republicans -- especially in House 
races -- may chalk up some gains in the 1960 elections. 


Governors 


Current national lineup: 33 Democrats, 17 Republi- 
cans. 

Up in 1960: 14 Democrats, 13 Republicans. 

Doubtful Governorships -- Currently held by Demo- 
crats (8) lowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, South Dakota and Washington. 
Currently held by Republicans (9): Delaware, Indiana, 
Maine, Montana, New Hampshire, North Dakota, Rhode 
Island, Utah and West Virginia. 

Governorships where Democrats are favored (3): 
Illinois (currently Republican), Michigan, Wisconsin. 

Where Republicans are favored (2): Arizona and 
Nebraska, 

Safe Democratic Governorships (4): Arkansas, Flori- 
da, Missouri, Texas. 

Safe Republican Governorships (1): Vermont, 

The unusually high number of governorships in the 
Doubtful column -- 17 in all, almost equally divided be- 
tween the parties, -- makes a projection ofthe post elec- 
tion day lineup especially difficult. If all Doubtful seats 
went Democratic the result would be 42 Democrats, 8 
Republicans, If all Doubtful seats went Republican the 
result would be 24 Republicans, 25 Democrats. Despite 
the likelihood of several switches in party control, it is 
likely that the final result will show little change from 
the current lineup. 


Senators 


Current lineup: 66 Democrats, 34 Republicans. 

Up in 1960: 23 Democrats, 11 Republicans. 

Doubtful Senate seats -- Currently held by Demo- 
crats (3): Delaware, Minnesota, Missouri. Currently 
held by Republicans (2): Colorado, South Dakota. 

Senate races where Democrats are favored (10): 
Illinois, lowa (currently Republican), Michigan, Montana, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, Texas, 
and West Virginia. 


Where Republicans are favored (8): Idaho, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
and Wyoming (currently Democratic), 

Safe Democratic Senate seats (10): Alabama, Alaska, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexico, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

Safe Republican Senate seats (1): New Hampshire. 

Republican control of the Senate inthe 87th Congress 
appears impossible, because Republicans are currently 
18 seats short of a majority and the total of seats they 
could expect to take, even in a Nixon landslide, falls 
far short of that number. Further darkening the Republi- 
can picture is the fact that Republicans appear to enjoy 
only a slight lead in the races in which they are favored, 
while Democrats have substantial margins in most ofthe 
races in which they are favored. 

The optimum likely Republican gains appear to be 
about five seats, while the optimum likely Democratic 
gains are about seven seats. 


House 


Current lineup: 283 Democrats, 154 Republicans 
(with vacancies credited to party last holding seat), 

Up in 1960: 437 Members, the entire House. 

Doubtful seats: 53 Democratic, 21 Republican. 

Seats Leaning Democratic (but not Safe): 45. Seats 
Leaning Republican: 56. 

Safe seats: Democratic, 185; Republican, 77 

Optimum Democratic majority in 87th Congress, 
if all Doubtful seats go Democratic: 304, Best Republican 
figure if all Doubtful seats go Republican: 207. Neces- 
sary to control the House: 219 seats. 

It thus appears highly unlikely, even in a Nixon 
sweep, that Republicans would take control of the House, 
On the other hand, Democrats are likely to lose a 
number of seats, even if Kennedy carries the country. 
Note the distribution of Doubtful Congressional seats: 





Area Doubtful Dem. Seats Doubtful GOP Seats 
East 8 10 
South 5 l 
Midwest 26 4 
West 14 6 


The most likely Republican pickups would be in the 
large group of 26 Doubtful Midwestern Democratic seats 
-- most of which are located inthe farm belt states which 
are expected to go for Nixon even if Kennedy wins 
nationally. 

On the other hand, Republicans seem far less exposed. 
A heavy Kennedy win in the large industrial states of the 
East, plus California, might take some Republican seats 
-- but probably not enough to offset anticipated Republi- 
can gains in the Midwest. 

In the event of a Kennedy victory, a net Republican 
gain of 10 to 15 House seats is likely. If Nixon wins, that 
gain would probably be doubled. 
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Election Roundup - 2 


Summary of 1960 Election Outlook in the States 


Listed below are all 1960 Governor and Senate races, 
with the election outlook for each. Also listed are all 
House races in which there is any doubt of the outcome. 
For all races, the name of the nominee of the incumbent 
party, or the party which won the seat in the last election, 
is given. Incumbents are seeking reelection in all races 
where there is no notation to the contrary. 

All candidates for Governor, U.S. Senatcr and U.S. 
House of Representatives are listed, together with notation 
of age, residence and profession, in the Oct. 14 Weekly 
Report, starting on p, 1696, 

Detailed background pieces on the outlook in each 
state appear in the following regional outlook stories: 
South, Oct. 14 CQ Weekly Report p. 1690; Midwest, Oct. 
21 Weekly Report p. 1728; West, Oct. 28 Weekly Report 
p. 1768; and East, Nov. 2 Fact Sheet. 

CD -- Congressional District 

A-L -- At-Large Congressional District 





State, Nominee of 

Office Incumbent Party Situation 
ALABAMA 
Senate Sparkman (D) Safe Democratic 
ALASKA 


Safe Democratic 
Leaning to Safe Dem. 


Senate Bartlett (D) 
CD A-L_ Rivers (D) 





ARIZONA 

Governor Fannin (R) Leaning to Safe GOP 

CD 1 Rhodes (R) Leaning to Safe GOP 
2 Udall (D) Leaning Democratic 

ARKANSAS 


Governor Faubus (D) 
Senate McClellan (D) 


CALIFORNIA 
CD 1 Miller (D) 
6 Baldwin (R) 
3. Cohelan (D) 
9 Younger (R) 
13 Teague (R) 
15 McDonough (R) 
18 Hosmer (R) 
21 Hiestand (R) 
22 Blanchard (R) 


(Incumbent: Holt-R) 


25 Kasem (D) 

29 Saund (D) 

30 Wilson (R) 
COLORADO 
Senate Allott (R) 
CD 2 Johnson (D) 

3 Chenoweth (R) 


CONNECTICUT 
CD 2 St. Onge (D) 


Safe Democratic 
Safe Democratic 


Leaning Democratic 
Doubtful 
Doubtful 
Leaning to Safe GOP 
Leaning to Safe GOP 
Doubtful 
Leaning to Safe GOP 
Doubtful 
Doubtful 


Doubtful to Leaning GOP 
Leaning to Safe Dem. 
Leaning Republican 


Doubtful 


Doubtful 
Doubtful 


Leaning Republican 


(Incumbent: Bowles-D) 


Giaimo (D) 
Irwin (D) 
Monagan (D) 
At-Large Kowalski (D) 


uo & Ww 


Leaning to Safe Dem. 
Doubtful 

Leaning Democratic 
Doubtful 





State, Nominee of 

Office Incumbent Party Situation 
DELAWARE 
Governor Rollins (R) Doubtful 

(Incumbent: Boggs-R) 

Senate Frear (D) Doubtful 
CD-AL McDowell (D) Doubtful 
FLORIDA 


Governor Bryant (D) Safe Democratic 
(Incumbent: Collins-D) 
CD 1 Cramer (R) Leaning Republican 
2 Bennett (D) Leaning to Safe Dem. 
6 Rogers (D) Doubtful 
7 Haley (D) Leaning Democratic 


GEORGIA 

Senate Russell (D) Safe Democratic 

CD 7 Davis (D) Leaning Democratic 
(Incumbent: Mitchell-D) 


IDAHO 
Senate Dworshak (R) 
CD 2 Budge (R) 


ILLINOIS 
Governor Stratton (R) 
Senator Douglas (D) 
CD 3 Murphy (D) 
4 Derwinski (R) 
10 Collier (R) 


Leaning to Safe GOP 
Leaning Republican 


Leaning Democratic 
Leaning Democratic 
Leaning Democratic 
Leaning Republican 
Leaning to Safe GOP 
11 Pucinski (D) Leaning Democratic 
12 Finnegan (D) Doubt.ul 

(Incumbent deceased) 
15 Mason (R) Leaning Republican 
19 Chiperfield (R) Leaning Republican 
23 Shipley (D) Doubtful 
25 Gray (D) Doubtful to Leaning Dem. 


INDIANA 
Governor Lt. Gov. Parker (R) Doubtful 
(Incumbent: Handley-R) 


CD 2 Halleck (R) Leaning to Safe GOP 
3 Brademas (D) Leaning Democratic 
4 Adair (R) Leaning Republican 
5 Roush (D) Doubtful 
6 Wampler (D) Doubtful 
8 Denton (D) Leaning Democratic 
9 Hogan (D) Doubtful 
10 Harmon (D) Doubtful 
11 Barr (D) Doubtful 

IOWA 

Governor McManus (D) Doubtful 


(Incumbent: Loveless-D) 
Senate Miller (R) Leaning Democratic 
(Incumbent: Martin-R) 


CD 2 Wolf (D) Doubtful 

4 Kyl (R) Leaning Republican 

5 Smith (D) Doubtful 

6 Coad (D) Doubtful to Leaning Dem. 
KANSAS 


Doubtful 
Leaning Republican 
Leaning to Safe GOP 


Governor Docking (D) 
Senate Schoeppel (R) 
CD 1 Avery (R) 
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Election Roundup - 3 





State, Nominee of State, Nominee of 
Office Incumbent Party Situation Office Incumbent Party Situation 
KANSAS (Cont.) MISSOURI (Cont.) 
CD 2 George (D) Doubtful Senate Long (D) Doubtful to Leaning Dem. 
3 Hargis (D) Doubtfu: CD 2 Curtis (R) Leaning Republican 
+ Shriver (R) Leaning Republican 6 Hull (D) Leaning Democratic 
(Incumbent: Rees-R) 7 Brown (D) Doubtful to Leaning GOP 
5 Breeding (D) Doubtful 8 Ichord (D) Leaning Democratic 
6 Dole (R) Leaning to Safe GOP (Incumbent: Carnahan-D) 
(Incumbent: Smith-R) 11 Moulder (D) Doubtful 
KENTUCKY MONTANA 
Senate Cooper (R) Leaning Republican Governor Nutter (R) Doubtfui 
CD 3 Burke (D) Doubtful (Incumbent: Aronson-R) 
6 Watts (D) Leaning to Safe Dem. Senate Metcalf (D) Leaning to Safe Dem. 
7 Perkins (D) Leaning to Safe Dem. (Incumbent: Murray-D) 
LOUISIANA CD 1 Olsen (D) , Leaning to Safe Dem. 
Senate Ellender (D) Safe Democratic ; (incumbent: Metcalf-D) 
CD 4 Brooks (D) Leaning to Safe Dem 2 Graybill (0) Doubtful 
- (Incumbent: Anderson-D) 
MAINE 
Governor Reed (R) Doubtful p cseaccngy R —_ 
Senate Smith (R) Leaning to Safe GOP specnee! es ) B R a oo 
CD 1 Oliver (D) Leaning to Safe Dem. Gacunbert: Durusy-5) 
Senate Curtis (R) Leaning to Safe GOP 
2 Donovan (D) Doubtful CD 3 otters ; = 
(Incumbent: Coffin-D) rock (D) Leaning Democratic 
a McGinley (D) Doubtful 
MARYLAND 
NEVADA 
CD 1 Johnson (D Doubtful ' 
2 ease ) Leaning to Safe Dem. CDA-L_ Baring (0) Doubtful 
5 Lankford (D) Leaning to Safe Dem. NEW HAMPSH:RE 
6 Foley (D) Doubtful Governor Powell (R) Doubtful 
7 Friedei (D) Leaning to Safe Dem. Senate Bridges (R) Safe Republican 
MASSACHUSETTS CD 1 Merrow (R) Leaning Republican 
Governor Ward (D) Doubtful NEW JERSEY 
Senate Saltonstall (R) Leaning Republican Senate Case (R) Leaning Republican 
CD 1 Conte (R) Leaning to Safe GOP CD 1 Cahill (R) Doubtful 
5 Morse (R) Doubtful 3 Auchincloss (R) Leaning Republican 
(Incumbent deceased) 6 Dwyer (R) Leaning Republican 
8 Macdonald (D) Leaning Democratic 8 Kennedy (R) Doubtful 


9 Keith (R) 


Leaning Republican 


(Incumbent: Canfield-R) 


10 Curtis (R) Doubtful 9 Osmers (R) Leaning to Safe GOP 
13 Burke (D) Leaning Democratic 12 Walihauser (R) Doubtful 
MICHIGAN NEW MEXICO 
Governor Swainson (D) Leaning Democratic Governor Burroughs (D) Doubtful 
(Incumbent: Williams-D) Senate Anderson (D) Safe Democratic 
Senate McNamara (D) Leaning Democratic 
CD 6 Chamberlain (R) Doubtful NEW YORK : 
’ CD 3 Becker (R) Leaning Republican 
7 O’ Hara (D) Doubtful ; 
; ; a Halpern (R) Leaning Republican 
1] Knox (R) Leaning Republican 
. 7 : 5 Archinal (R) Doubtful 
12 Bennett (R) Leaning Republican 
18 Broomfield (R) Leaning Republican Gacumbent: Bosch-R) 

12 Dorn (R) Doubtful 
MINNESOTA 15 Ray (R) Doubtful to Leaning GOP 
Governor Freeman (D) Doubtful to Leaning GOP 17 Lindsay (R) Leaning Republican 
Senate Humphrey (D) Doubtful 25 Fino (R) Leaning to Safe GOP 
CD 3 Wier (D) Doubtful 29 Wharton (R) Leaning Republican 

4 Karth (D) Leaning Democratic 32 Stratton (D) Doubtful 
6 Marshall (D) Leaning to Safe Dem. 34 Pirnie (R) Leaning Republican 
9 Langen (R) Leaning Republican 35 Riehlman (R) Leaning Republican 
38 Weis (R) Leaning Republican 
reg (D) Safe Democratic ‘ Dulski (@) Leaning Democratic 
42 Pillion (R) Leaning Republican 
MISSOURI NORTH CAROLINA 
Governor Dalton (D) Safe Democratic Governor Sanford (D) Doubtful 





(Incumbent: Blair-D) (Incumbent: Hodges-D) 
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Election Roundup - 4 


State, Nominee of 
Office Incumbent Party 





NORTH CAROLINA (Cont.) 
Senate Jordan (D) 
CD 5 Scott (D) 
8 Kitchin (D) 
9 Alexander /D) 
10 Jonas (R) 
11 Whitener (D) 
12 Taylor (D) 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Governor Lt, Gov. Dahl (R) 


Situation 


Leaning to Safe Dem. 
Leaning Democratic 

Leaning to Safe Dem. 
Leaning Democratic 

Leaning to Safe GOP 
Leaning to Safe Dem. 
Doubtful 


Doubtful 


(Incumbent: Davis-R) 


CD A-L_ Short (R) 
(2) 
Vendsel (D) 
(Seat now vacant) 


OHIO 
CD 2 Clancy (R) 


(Incumbent: Hess-R) 


Schenck (R) 
Latta (R) 
Smith (D) 


Ou Ww 


Safe Republican 


Leaning Republican 


Leaning Republican 


Leaning Republican 
Leaning Republican 
Doubtful 


(Incumbent deceased) 


10 Moeller (D) 
11 Cook (D) 
13 Mosher (R) 


Doubtful 
Doubtful 
Doubtful 


(incumbent: Baumhart-R) 


] Ayres (R) 
15 Moorehead (R) 


Leaning Republican 
Leaning Republican 


(Incumbent: Henderson-R) 


16 Bow (R) 
17 Levering (D) 
22 Bolton (R) 


OKLAHOMA 

Senate Kerr (D) 

CD 1 Belcher (R) 
2 Edmondson (D) 
4 Steed (D) 
6 Wickersham (D) 


Leaning Republican 
Doubtful 
Leaning to Safe GOP 


Leaning to Safe Dem. 
Leaning Republican 
Leaning Democratic 
Leaning to Safe Dem. 
Doubtful 


(Incumbent: Morris-D) 


OREGON 
Senate Neuberger (D) 


(Incumbent: Lusk-D) 


CD 2 Ullman (D) 
4 Porter (D) 


PENNSYLVANIA 

CD 8 Curtin (R) 
10 Prokop (D) 
12 Fenton (R) 
14 Rhodes (D) 
19 = Quigley (D) 
22 Saylor (R) 
24 Kearns (R) 
25 Clark (D) 


RHODE ISLAND 
Governor Del Sesto (R) 
Senate Pell (D) 


Leaning Democratic 


Leaning Democratic 
Doubtful 


Doubtful to Leaning GOP 


Doubtful 
Leaning Republican 
Doubtful 
Doubtful 
Leaning Republican 
Doubtful 
Doubtful 


Doubtful 
Leaning to Safe Dem, 


(Incumbent: Green-D) 


CD 1 St. Germain (D) 


Leaning Democratic 


(Incumbent: Forand-D) 


State, Nominee of 


Office Incumbent Party Situation 





SOUTH CAROLINA 
Senate Thurmond (D) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Governor Gov. Herseth (D) 

Senate Mundt (R) Doubtful 

CD 1 Fitzgerald (D) Leaning Republican 
(Incumbent: McGovern-D) 


TENNESSEE 
Senate Kefauver (D) 


TEXAS 
Governor Daniel (D) 
Senate Johnson (D) 
CD 2 Brooks (D) 
8 Thomas (D) 
16 Rutherford (D) 
17 Burleson (D) 
22 Casey (D) 


UTAH 
Governor Clyde (R) Doubtful 
CD 1 Stevenson (R) Leaning Republican 
(Incumbent: Dixon-R) 
2 King (D) Doubtful 


VERMONT 

Governor Keyser (R) Safe Republican 
(Incumbent: Stafford-R) 

CD A-L Meyer (D) Doubtful to Leaning GOP 


VIRGINIA 

Senate Robertson (D) 

CD 1 Downing (D) 
2 Hardy (D) 
9 Jennings (D) 
10 Broyhill (R) 


WASHINGTON 

Governor Rosellini (D) Doubtful 

CD 3 Nordquist (R) Doubtful 
(Incumbent deceased) 


Safe Democratic 


Doubtful 


Safe Democratic 


Safe Democratic 
Leaning to Safe Dem, 
Leaning to Safe Dem. 
Leaning to Safe Dem. 
Leaning to Safe Dem. 
Leaning Democratic 
Leaning Democratic 


Safe Democratic 
Leaning to Safe Dem, 
Leaning to Safe Dem. 
Doubtful 

Doubtful to Leaning GOP 


4 May (R) Leaning to Safe GOP 
5 Horan (R) Leaning Republican 
6 Tollefson (R) Leaning to Safe GOP 
7 Magnuson (D) Doubtful 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Governor Neely (R) Doubtful 


(Incumbent: Underwood-R ) 
Senate Randolph (D) Leaning to Safe Dem. 
CD 1 Moore (R) Leaning Republican 
2 Staggers (D) Leaning Democratic 
4 Hechler (D) Doubtful 


WISCONSIN 
Governor Nelson (D) 
CD 1 Flynn (D) 

2 Kastenmeier (D) Doubtful 

3 Thomson (R) Doubtful to Leaning GOP 

(Incumbent: Withrow-R) 
6 Van Pelt (R) Leaning to Safe GOP 
8 Byrnes (R) Leaning to Safe GOP 


WYOMING 

Senate Whitaker (D) Leaning Republican 
(Incumbent: O’ Mahoney-D) 

Harrison (R) Doubtful 


Leaning Democratic 
Doubtful 


CD-AL 
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POLITICAL OUTLOOK IN 12 EASTERN STATES 


This is the last of four regional stories on the outlook 
for the 1960 gubernatorial and Congressional elections. 
The first article, dealing with the Southern states, 
appeared in the Oct. 13 CQ Weekly Report, p. 1690; the 
second, dealing with the Midwestern states, arneared in 
the Oct, 21 Weekly Report, p. 1728; andthe third, dealing 
with the Western states, appeared in the Oct. 28 Weekly 
Report, p. 1768. 

This article deals with the 12 states of the East -- 
Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Vermont and West Virginia. 


General Outlook 


The 12 Eastern states this year elect seven Gov- 
ernors, seven Senators and 129 Representatives. The 
present lineup in the East is as follows: 


Democrats Republicans 
Governorships 5 7 
Senate seats 10 14 
House seats ri ing 57* 


*Vacancies credited to party last holding seat 


In the 1956 election, when President Eisenhower 
carried all these states, Republicans made a net gain of 
seven House seats and one Senate seat, while holding their 
own inthe Governor races. Inthe 1958 Democratic sweep, 
Republicans lost three Senate seats (in Connecticut, New 
Jersey and West Virginia) and a total of 19 House seats -- 
six of them in Connecticut, three each in Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, two in New York and one each in Delaware, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Vermont and West Virginia. Dem- 
ocrats picked up a governorship in Maryland, but lost 
governorships in New York and Rhode Island. 

Six Republican and only one Democratic governor- 
ships are up in the Eastin1960. Republicans have a good 
chance to win the single Democratic governorship (in 
Massachusetts), but their own governorships in Delaware, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island and West Virginia 
are in jeopardy. 

In the Senate battle, four incumbent P.cpublican seats 
and three incumbent Democratic seats are up inthe East 
this year. The Democratic Senate seat in Delaware 
appears to be in danger, while all Republican incumbents 
appear sure of reelection except in New Jersey and Mass- 
achusetts, where they are favored. 

Of the 129 Eastern House seats, 13 now held by 
Democrats and eight now held by Republicans are in the 
Doubtful column according to Congressional Quarterly’s 
classification. But if Democratic Presidential nominee 
John F, Kennedy is able to win large majorities in states 
such as New York and Pennsylvania, many more Repub- 
lican seats might be in jeopardy. 

The outlook for the Presidential race in each state 
is discussed separately in connection with the state and 
local races: 


Connecticut 


Most observers believe Kennedy will carry Connecti- 
cut, in part because of New England ‘‘favorite son’’ 
psychology, but more importantly because the state’s 
population is 47.1 percent Catholic (the third highest 
percentage in the U.S., second only to Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts). Significant support for Nixon among 
Italian-American and Polish-American voting groups 
could tend to offset the otherwise heavy Catholic vote for 
Kennedy, and Nixon will benefit to some degree from anti- 
Catholic voting in rural sections of the state. But with 
Democratic registration at an all-time high, and above 
the Republican tigure, Democratic prospects in the state 
are very bright. Even if they concede the state to Ken- 
nedy by a narrow margin, Republicans are anxious to hold 
the Kennedy plurality to a minimum inorder to minimize 
straight ticket Democratic voting which could foreclose 
a chance of GOP Congressional gains. Connecticut voters 
usually vote a straight ticket. In the 1956 Eisenhower 
sweep, all of the state’s six Congressional seats went 
Republican, but with popular Gov. Abraham A, Ribicoff 
(D) winning reelection with 62.3 percent of the total vote 
in 1958, every House seat changed hands and went Demo- 
cratic. Republicans have high hopes of regaining at least 
two or three seats in 1960. 

At Large -- Freshman Rep. Frank Kowalski (D) faces 
ex-Rep. Antoni N, Sadlak (R), who held the seat for 12 
years prior to his defeat in 1958. Kowalski, whose 1958 
election was a surprise to most observers, has become 
well known through his fight against armed forces use of 
enlisted men to perform personal services for officers. 
Barring a very strong Kennedy victory, however, Sadlak 
is given a good chance to regain his seat. in 1958, 
despite his defeat, he ran 65,000 votes ahead of the 
Republican gubernatorial candidate. He is believed still 
to enjoy widespread popularity throughout the state and 
has been waging an aggressive campaign. Outlook: 


Doubtful. 


lst District (Hartford) -- Considered Safe in 1960 for 
incumbent Emilio Q, Daddario (D). 





Listings and Biographies 

All candidates for Governor, U.S. Senator and 
U.S. House of Representatives are listed, together 
with notation of age, residence and profession, inthe 
Oct. 14 Weekly Report, starting on p. 1696. 

Biographies of all incumbent Senators appear in 
the Congressional Quarterly Special Report, Elec- 
tions of 1960, starting on p. 528. Biographies of all 
nonincumbent Senate candidates appear in the Oct. 
28 Weekly Report, starting on p. 1780, 

A review of the general House election outlook, 
together with a discussion of Switch Districts, Doubt- 
ful Districts and party membership trends in the 
House of Representatives since 1928, appears in the 
Elections of 1960, p. 519. 
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Easter Outlook - 2 


2nd District (East) -- Incumbent Rep. Chester Bowles 
(D) withdrew from his campaign for reelection, and was 
replaced on the Democratic ticket by William L, St. Onge 
(D), Putnam city judge. The Republican candidate is ex- 
Rep. Horace Seely-Brown Jr. (R 1947-49, 1951-59), whom 
Bowles defeated in 1958. Seely-Brown has the advantage 
of being far better known in the District than St. Onge. 
Outlook: Leaning Republican. 

3rd District (New Haven) -- Freshman Rep. Robert 
N, Giaimo (D) is a heavy favorite to win reelection over 
ex-Rep. Albert W. Cretella (1953-59). Kennedy is ex- 
pected to run well in this area, aiding Giaimo. Thus, 
despite a vigorous campaign by Cretella, Outlook: Leaning 
to Safe Democratic. 

4th district (Fairfield county) -- Freshman Rep. 
Donald J. Irwin (D), who wonthis traditionally Republican 
seat by a 2,261 vote plurality (50.9 percent of the total 
vote) in 1958, is opposed by state senator Abner W. 
Sibal (R), prosecuting attorney and corporation counsel 
of Norwalk. In order to win the nomination, Sibal had 
to win a bitter primary fight against ex-Rep. Albert P. 
Morano (R 1951-59) of Greenwich. Morano has endorsed 
the entire Republican ticket, including Sibal, but the pri- 
mary scars could go deep enough to cause Sibal’s defeat. 
Normally, the traditionally heavy Republican Presidential 
percentage in Fairfield County would assure Sibal’s 
election. Outlook: Doubtful. 

5th District (Northwestern) -- Freshman Rep. JohnS, 
Monagan (D) faces ex-Rep. James T, Patterson (R 1947- 
59), the man he defeated in 1958. Monagan has been able 
to solidify his political position during his two years of 
incumbency, and should benefit from the heavy Catholic 
vote for Kennedy expected in Waterbury, the state’s most 
heavily Catholic city. Outlook: Leaning Democratic. 

















Delaware 


Delaware observers believe Nixon enjoys a slight 
edge in the Presidential battle in this traditionally two- 
party state. The margin of Nixon victory -- which the 
Wilmington News, on the basis of a statewide poll, esti- 
mates at 8,000 to 9,000 -- is believed to be anti-Catholic 
sentiment in Southern areas of the state. The poll showed 
12 percent of the Democratic voters of southernmost 
Sussex County announcing their intention to vote against 
Kennedy on the religious issue. Gov. Orval Faubus (D 
Ark.) is on the Presidential ballot as candidate of the 
National States Rights Party, and is expected to garner 
approximately one percent of the vote. 

Governor -- Ex-Gov. Elbert N, Carvel (D 1949-53) 
is opposed by ex-Lt. Gov. John W. Rollins (R 1955-56). 
Carvel enjoys the advantage, on the basis of several 
statewide races, of being better known throughout the 
state than Rollins. Rollins recently seized on the issue 
of corruption in the state highway department, which is 
under Democratic control. Charges have been made that 
$3,500,000 is missing from the state highway fund, and 
the Republican attorney general has returned several 
indictments against persons connected with the program. 
Because of the irregularities Republicans in the state 
legislature, though they are in a minority, were able 
to prevent new bond issues necessary to finance high- 
way construction, so that the construction program 
has ground to a halt. Carvel is defending the highway 
department and accusing Republicans of having put 5,000 
construction workers ou. of work. Rollins is charging 
Democratic responsibility for alleged corruption. The 


Wilmington News poll shows Carvel ahead. Outlook: 


Doubtful. 


Senator -- Sen. J. Allen Frear (D), seeking a third 
term, is opposed by incumbent Gov. J. Caleb Boggs (R). 
In a reversal of the political pattern in most states of 
the Union, Democrat Frear is enjoying the support of 
many conservative and business interests while Repub- 
lican Boggs is supported by liberal groups and organized 
labor. In a recent newsletter to stockholders the DuPont 
Company said Frear’s reelection would be in the stock- 
holders’ best interests. The State Labor Council (com- 
posed of all labor unions in Delaware) endorsed Boggs 
and has circulated literature showing unionmembers how 
to split their ticket to vote for the GOP Senate nominee. 
Boggs is rated an extremely popular vote getter in 
Delaware, never having been defeated in several races 
for the U.S. House and Governor. The News poll gives 
him a slight edge. Outlook: Doubtful. 

House -- At-Large Seat -- Rep. Harris B. McDowell 
(D) is expected to lead the statewide Democratic ticket in 
his reelection race against James T. McKinstry, 34-year- 
old Wilmington lawyer, McKinstry has accused McDowell 
of having missed 170 roll callsintwoterms in Congress, 
but the race has not arcused much interest in the state and 
McDowell enjoys the advantage of being much better 
known than McKinstry. This seat has changed hands fre- 
quently in the past, however, and a strong Nixon victory 
could unseat McDowell. Outlook: Doubtful. 


Maine 


Maine, which has voted Democratic only once since 
the Civil War (for Woodrow Wilson in 1912), is counted 
safely in the Nixon column, Democrats, however, have 
made major inroads into this traditionally Republican 
state during the past decade, sparked by the leadership 
of Sen. Edmund S, Muskie. In 1958 they elected a U.S. 
Senator, two of the state’s three Congressmen, and a 
Governor (Clinton A, Clauson, who died in 1959), In 1960 
Muskie’s name -- for the first time since 1954 -- will not 
be on the ballot, and Republicans have been working 
hard to develop their organization and ride the anticipated 
strong tide for Nixon. 

Governor -- Two-term Rep, Frank M. Coffin (D -2nd 
District) is challenging Gov. John H. Reed (R), who 
succeeded to the Governorship on Clauson’s death, Coffin, 
a close political associate of Muskie, was at first ex- 
pected to be an easy winner in the Governorship contest. 
Private polls, however, have indicated that his lead 
over Reed is relatively small. Many observers believed 
Reed, through his immediate familarity with state prob- 
lems, made a better impression than Coffin in a recent 
television debate between the two men, Outlook: Doubtful. 

Senator -- Sen. Margaret Chase Smith (R) is opposed 
by Miss Lucia Cormier (D) of Rumford, minority leader 
of the state house of representatives. Although early 
reports indicated Miss Cormier might pose a serious 
threat to Mrs. Smith, later indications were that Mrs. 
Smith would win reelection without difficulty -- probably 
carrying the state by a wider margin than Nixon, Out- 
look: Leaning to Safe Republican. 

House -- Ist District (Southwest) -- Rep. James C, 
Oliver (D), who defeated a Republican incumbent in 1958, 
is opposed by Peter A. Garland (R), Saco businessman 
and former mayor. Oliver has been working hard to 
consolidate his position in the District, and Garland’s 
campaign has been disappointing to many Republicans. 
Outlook: Leaning to Safe Democratic. 
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2nd District (Central) -- Stanley R. Tupper (R) of 
Boothbay Harbor, former state representative and assis- 
tant attorney general of Maine, versus John C, Donovan 
(D), former professor at Bates College and campaign 
manager and administrative assistant to Muskie. The 
seat is being vacated by Coffin, whowonit from a Repub- 
lican in 1956. Tupper is reportedly waging the more 
aggressive and effective campaign. Outlook: Doubtful. 

3rd District (Northeast) -- Rep. CliffordG. McIntire 
(R) should be an easy winner over David G. Roberts (D), 
Caribou attorney. Outlook: Safe Republican. 








Maryland 


Most Maryland observers rate the Presidential race 
very close in thestate. The religious issue is expected to 
aid both Presidential candidates -- working in Kennedy’s 
favor in heavily Catholic Baltimore City and Southern 
Maryland, and to Nixon’s favor in the heavily Protestant 
Eastern Shore and Western Maryland areas. Unemploy- 
ment in Western Maryland could cut down the GOP vote 
in that traditionally Republican area. Maryland tends 
to be conservative in its general political orientation, 
and this may benefit Nixon. 

House -- In 1958 Democrats defeated the state’s 
three Republican Representatives and elected a solid 
seven-man Democratic delegation. Republicans have a 
good chance to win two Democratic seats and lesser 
chances to capture three others in 1960. 

Ist District (Eastern Shore) -- Freshman Rep. 
Thomas F, Johnson (D) faces ex-Rep. Edward T. Miller 
(R 1947-59), the man he defeated by a 718-vote plurality 
in 1958. The Eastern Shore is a conservative, heavily 
Protestant area where Kennedy is expected to run poorly. 
Some observers believe Miller is not campaigning hard 
enough to regain the seat, despite the advantage he should 
have from Nixon’s coattails. Outlook: Doubtful. 

2nd District (North central) -- Freshman Rep. Daniel 
B. Brewster (D) versus Fife Symington (R), Towson 
businessman and a cousin of Sen. Stuart Symington 
(D Mo.). Both men are considered conservatives. Re- 
publicans have won this District in every Presidential 
election since 1940, and Nixon is given a clear edge. 
A sufficiently large Nixon margin might carry Symington 
to victory. Outlook: Leaning to Safe Democratic. 

5th District (Southwest) -- Rep. Richard E, Lankford 
(D) has held this District since he won it from a Repub- 
lican in 1954. His opponent for 1960, Bowie attorney 
Carlyle J, Lancaster (R), has been waging a vigorous 
campaign. Lancaster recently announced his opposition 
to the Potomac River Compact with Virginia (on fisheries 
conservation), a measure widely opposed by fishermen in 
Southern Maryland. Lankford has declined totakea stand 
on the issue. Lankford, who has steadily increased his 
margins of victory, won by 75.1 percent of the vote in 
1958. Kennedy is expected to run well in the District. 
Outlook: Leaning to Safe Democratic. 

6th District (West) -- Freshman Rep. John R, Foley 
(D), who received a 4,304-vote plurality to take this 
formerly Republican seat in 1958, is opposed by Charles 
McC, Mathias Jr., Frederick attorney and member of the 
House of Delegates. Organized labor, which worked 
actively for Foley’s election in 1958, is giving him only 
lukewarm support because of his vote of ‘‘present’’ on 
the Landrum-Griffin labor reform law. Mathias has 
attacked Foley for his indecisiveness on the same vote, 
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and criticized him for ineffective representation because 
the House voted down Foley’s bill toestablish the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal National Historical Park in Mary- 
land. Foley’s reelection campaign may have been harmed 
by the Post Office Department’s ruling that he violated 
his Congressional free mailing privilege by including 
purely political matter in a franked mailing to consti- 
tuents. Foley Oct. 19 answered the ruling by saying he 
was the victim of “‘reprehensible procedure by a Repub- 
lican Postmaster General’s counsel.’’ Mathias, a person- 
able campaigner, is considered a likely winner inthe view 
of many observers. Outlook: Doubtful. 

7th District (Baltimore) -- Four-term Rep. Samuel 
N. Friedel (D) faces David M. Blum (R), a Baltimore 
attorney, who is running an active campaign and may cut 
into the Jewish vote which has formerly gone in large 
portion to Friedel, Outlook: Leaning toSafe Democratic. 








The seats of incumbents in the 3rd and 4th Districts 
are considered Safe, 


Massachusetts 


Kennedy is expected to win handily in his home state 
of Massachusetts, but his margin is suretofall far short 
of the 874,608 vote plurality he received in his 1958 
Senate reelection battle against a relatively unknown 
opponent. The presence of former Massachusetts Sen. 
Henry Cabot Lodge (R 1937-43; 1947-53) on the national 
ticket has bolstered Republican campaigns, and the Ken- 
nedy margin probably will be held to between 200,000 
and 300,000. Barring a heavy Kennedy landslide, state- 
wide Republican candidates stand a good chance of with- 
standing the Democratic tide. Split ticket voting is pre- 
valent in Massachusetts, which has a ballot requiring the 
citizen to vote separately for each office. 

Governor -- Secretary of State Joseph D. Ward (D) 
faces John A, Volpe (R), wealthy contractor and former 
Federal Highway Administrator. Incumbent Gov, Foster 
Furcolo (D) chose not to run for reelection and was de- 
feated in the Democratic Senatorial primary. Volpe has 
been campaigning vigorously throughout the state, hitting 
hard at scandals associated with the outgoing Furcolo 
administration. (Federal Highway Program funds to the 
state have been suspended because of scandals ininflated 
valuations of right-of-way properties, while irregulari- 
ties in the state highway agencies led to indictments 
against members of the Furcolo administration.) Ward 
had to win a seven-way primary race forthe Democratic 
nomination, but Massachusetts primary races usually do 
not leave deep scars. A heavy Kennedy vote would benefit 
Ward and possibly assure him election. But the state’s 
large Italian-American voting group may be bitter about 
Furcolo’s primary defeat and the ‘‘all-green’’ (all Irish) 
Democratic ticket for President, all state-wide offices 
and every state Congressional seat. The normal Repub- 
lican vote plus a heavy defection of Italian Democrats 
could assure Volpe’s election, evenina Kennedy landslide. 
Outlook: Doubtful, 





Senator -- Veteran Sen, Leverett Saltonstall (R), 68, 
faces Springfield Mayor Thomas J, O’Connor Jr. (D), 35, 
the surprise victor over Furcolo in the Democratic 
primary. O’Connor has stressed the issues of Massa- 
chusetts unemployment and allegedly declining U.S, inter- 
national prestige, calling for increased federal aid for 
education, depressed areas, urban renewal and medical 
care for the aged. Campaigning vigorously throughout 
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the state, he has pointed to his record as mayor of 
Springfield, where ambitious highway and urban renewal 
programs have been undertaken during his administration 
with the help of $3,000,000 in federal funds. O’Connor 
was recently embarrassed, however, by a marchof 4,500 
Springfield taxpayers on city hall in a protest against 
property tax bills following a reassessment of land values. 
Saltonstall, running on his 15-year Senate record, has 
stressed his legislative activity in behalf of Massachusetts 
interests and pointed to his influence in Washington as 
high-ranking member of the Senate Armed Services and 
Appropriations Committees. Except for a recent rest 
because of a laryngitis attack, Saltonstall has been con- 
tinuously on the stump renewing his contacts with voters 
in all parts of the state. He has been careful not to 
offend Kennedy supporters in his bid for reelection. 
Saltonstall and Kennedy have cooperated on numerous 
projects of interest to the state, and in 1954 Kennedy’s 
refusal to endorse Furcolo against Saltonstall helped 
Saltonstall in his reelection campaign against Furcolo. 
Saltonstall has survived Democratic sweeps of past years, 
including 1944 and 1948, and most observers believe he 
holds a clear edge over O’Connor. Italian-American 
resentment over Furcolo’s primary defeat may also aid 
Saltonstall, who is working closely with Volpe in his 
campaign. (Some campaign stickers read: ‘‘Vote the 
Man- Salty and Volpe’’) Senate Outlook: Leaning Re- 


ublican. 
House -- Present lineup: eight Democrats, six 
Republicans. Democratic Congressional strength has 


been growing steadily since 1930, when there were only 
four Massachusetts Democrats inthe House. Republicans, 
in control of the state legislature, were able to gerry- 
mander the Congressional Districts to hold Democratic 
seats to a minimum, But the Republicans have lost 
control of the legislature during the past decade, and a 
recent redistricting of Senate seats appears to insure 
continued Democratic control of the legislature following 
the 1960 election. The state is expected to lose one or 
two Congressional seats as a result of the 1960 Census, 
which means redistricting of Congressional seats will be 
mandatory. The current 5th (Northeast, Lowell) and 10th 
(Boston, Brookline, Newton) Districts, which have elected 
Republicans, will probably be absorbed into neighboring 
territory -- particularly if Republicans win them in 1960. 
Republicans could easi'y be reduced to as few as two or 
three Congressional seats as a result of redistricting. 
Both the 5th and 10th Districts are inthe Doubtful column 
for 1960, and Republicans have little chance of picking up 
the 13th District seat they lost in 1958. The outlook in 
the Districts: 

Ist District (West, Holyoke, Pittsfield) -- Freshman 
Rep. Silvio O, Conte (R), who won 55.3 percent of the vote 
in 1958 against Williams College professor and Kennedy 
biographer James M, Burns, is opposed by William H. 
Burns (D) (no reiative of James M, ), a Holyoke waste- 
paper broker who ran unsuccessfully for the same seat 
in 1952. Only a Kennedy landslide of unexpected pro- 
portions could endanger Conte, a member of the House 
Appropriations Committee. Outlook: Leaning to Safe 


Republican. 
5th District (Northeast, Lowell) -- F. Bradford 


Morse (R), former Deputy Veterans Administrator, and 
state senator William C, Madden (D) are in a close fight 
for the seat of the late Rep, Edith Nourse Rogers (R 1925- 
60). Mrs. Rogers ran consistently far ahead of the 
Republican ticket in the District -- exceeding President 











Eisenhower’s margin by over 10 percent in both 1952 
and 1956 -- on the basis of her own personal popularity. 
Lowell is a heavily Democratic city and Democratic 
strength has been increasing in the traditionally rural 
and small town Republican areas of the District. Madden, 
who took his state senate seat from Republican hands in 
1958, is from Lexington and has some Republican sup- 
porters in that section of the District. Morse, who 
served as a Lowell citycouncilman before going to Wash- 
ington as administrative assistant to Saltonstall, moving 
to the Veterans Administration in 1958, is expected to 
pick up a substantial number of normaliy Democratic 
votes in the Lowell area. His association with veterans’ 
affairs should help him to win some of Mrs. Rogers’ old 
supporters who admired her work as ranking minority 
member of the House Veterans Committee. Madden is 
seeking to associate himself with the national Democratic 
ticket while Morse runs more on his own record and on 
a ‘‘liberal’’ Republican platform. Some observers be- 
lieved Madden had the better of a recent radio debate 
between the two candidates, but Morse is an extremely 
effective personal campaigner. Outlook: Doubtful. 

8th District (Northeast, Malden, Medford) -- Three- 
term Rep. Torbert H. Macdonald (D) is opposed by Ward 
C, Cramer (R), a Medford businessman, Cramer has 
been waging an effective campaign, taunting Macdonald 
with questions about his record. But Macdonald should 
benefit from the coattails of his college roommate, 
Presidential candidate Kennedy. Macdonald won reelec- 
tion against a less effective Republican opponent with 66.4 
percent of the total vote in 1958. Outlook: Leaning 
to Safe Democratic. 











9th District (Southeast, Cape Cod, New Bedford) -- 
Freshman Rep. Hastings Keith (R), who won 54.7 percent 
of the vote in 1958, is opposed by Edward F, Harrington 
(D), a New Bedford city councilman, Despite a vigorous 
campaign by Harrington, Keith should be able tohold this 
traditionally Republican seat. Outlook: Leaning Repub- 
lican, 
10th District (Boston, Brookline, Newton) -- Four- 
term Rep. Laurence Curtis (R) faces Joseph J. Mulhern 
Jr. (D), an attorney and son of a prominent Massachusetts 
Democratic organization leader, In previous campaigns 
Curtis has received a substantial and probably decisive 
Irish vote (primarily from the Boston wards) against 
Jewish and Protestant opponents, The District is approx- 
imately 50 percent Irish Catholic, 30 percent Jewish and 
20 percent Protestant. If the Irish Catholic vote goes 
heavily for Mulhern, Curtis may be introuble. But he 
has appeared in trouble before and always won reelection. 
His close association with Saltonstall may aid him in 1960. 
In a District where large sums of money are usually 
invested in Congressional campaigns, neither Curtis nor 
Mulhern suffers from a lack of funds. Outlook: Doubtful. 

13th District (East central, Milton, Quincy, Brockton) 
-- Freshman Rep, James A. Burke (D) is opposed by 
former Governor’s Councillor Charles J, Gabriel (R) of 
Quincy, who ran against Keith in the 1958 9th District 
Republican House primary. The late Rep. Richard B, 
Wigglesworth (R) had held the seat from 1929 until his 
retirement in 1958, Gabriel lacks wholehearted support 
from all Republican groups, and Burke has been busy 
consolidating his political position in the District. 
Outlook: Leaning Democratic. 














All other incumbents are either unopposed or are 
considered sure to win reelection. 
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New Hampshire 


Most observers believe Nixon has a clear edge in 
the fight for New Hampshire’s four electoral votes. Des- 
pite a relatively high Catholic population percentage 
(37.2 percent), the state’s traditional Republicanism is 
expected to withstand the Kennedy tide from Southern 
New England. 


Governor --Gov. Wesley Powell (R), seeking a second 
term, faces Democratic National Committeeman Bernard 
L. Boutin (D) of Laconia, the man he defeated by a 6,835 
vote margin (receiving 51.7 percent of the total vote) in 
1958. in both 1958 and 1960 Powell had to survive close 
primary fights with ex-Gov. Hugh Gregg (R 1953-55) to 
win the GOP nomination. He has been a controversial 
figure in New Hampshire politics ever since his bitter, 
unsuccessful primary fight against the late Sen. Charles 
W. Tobey (R 1939-54) in 1950. In the spring of 1960 
he acted as Nixon’s primary campaign manager in the 
state and caused national comment when he charged on 
March 7 that Kennedy ‘‘has demonstrated a softness on 
Communism.’’ Nixon repudiated the statement. Many 
observers believe that despite Powell’s abilities as an 
indefatigable campaigner, he may have amassed sufficient 
political enemies in both parties to lose his 1960 re- 
election bid. With the exception of the strongly conserv- 
ative Manchester Union Leader, most of the state’s news- 
papers have endorsed Boutin. Outlook: Doubtful. 





Senator -- Sen. Styles Bridges (R), seeking a fifth 
term, is expected to be an easy victor over Herbert W. 
Hill (D), a professor of history at Dartmouth College. 
Private polls have shown Bridges running stronger than 
Nixon, Senate Outlook: Safe Republican. 





House -- The seats of the state’s two incumbent 
Representatives, both Republicans, are considered Safe. 





New Jersey 


Though Republicans refuse to concede the state, most 
observers believe Kennedy enjoys aclear leadinthe fight 
for New Jersey’s 16 electoral votes. Attacks on Ken- 
nedy’s Catholicism have reportedly offended the state’s 
heavy Roman Catholic population (last reported at 2,- 
319,155 persons, 39.1 percent of the state population), 
while there are few reports of the offsetting anti- 
Catholic sentiment reported in other sections of the 
country. Hudson County, the state’s strongest Democratic 
county, has a 78 percent Catholic population, and is 
expected to turn in a record margin for the national 
ticket, while the Nixon margin in strongly Republican 
Bergen County is expected to drop sharply from the 
mark set by President Eisenhower in 1952 and 1956. 
Pockets of unemployment in the heavily industrialized 
areas of the state -- particularly Atlantic City, Jersey 
City and the Paterson-Clifton-Passaic area -- are ex- 
pected to work in Kennedy’s favor. 


Senator -- Barring a Kennedy landslide of tremendous 
proportions, Sen. Clifford P, Case (R) is a strong favorite 
to win re-election over Thorn Lord (D), Mercer County 
Democratic Chairman and former commissioner of the 
Port of New York Authority. Case, who is considered 
one of the most liberal Republicans in the Senate, de- 
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feated arch-conservative Robert Morris in the primary 
election. Morris has since left New Jersey to take a 
post as a university president in Dallas, Texas, and 
there are no reports of the bitter Republican factionalism 
which almost defeated Case in his first Senate election 
in 1954. Case enjoys widespread support among Demo- 
crats and independents, and New Jersey’s individual 
“‘office type’’ ballot should encourage ticket-splitting in 
his behalf. Lord has waged a lackluster campaign, 
stressing his strong support for the Democratic Plat- 
form and national ticket and accusing Case of being a 
Democrat in disguise. Outlook: Leaning Republican. 





House -- A strong Kennedy win in New Jersey could 
endanger several of the nine incumbent Republican Rep- 
resentatives. None of the five Democratic seats appear 
to bein jeopardy. A stabilizing factor may be the tendency 
of New Jersey Congressional seats to remain in the 
control of a single party over long periods of time. 





lst District (Southwest, Camden) -- Freshman Rep. 
William T. Cahill (R) faces John A. Healey (D), Camden 
undertaker and member of the county board, In 1958 
Cahill won the District by an 1,829 vote plurality, re- 
ceiving 50.3 percent of the total vote. Prior to Cahill’s 
election the District had been held for 32 years by Rep. 
Charles A, Wolverton (R), who was able to withstand 
Democratic landslides and ran substantia'ly ahead of 
President Eisenhower in both 1952 and 1956. A'though 
both men are Catholics, Healey is expected to benefit 
the most from the anticipated strong vote for Kennedy 
among Catholic voters. In 1958 Cahill’s opponent was 
Alexander Feinberg (D). Healey is running on a liberal 
Democratic platform, calling for a wide program of 
federal aid for local communities, while Cahill pictures 
himself as a ‘‘moderate, middle-of-the-roader.’’ Cahill 
enjoys the support of most organized labor groups in the 
District. Healey’s chances may suffer because of re- 
ported Democratic factionalism. Outlook: Doubtful. 





3rd District (East central, New Brunswick) -- Rep. 
James Auchincloss (R), 75, seeking his 10th term, is 
opposed by Mrs. Katharine E, White (D), the former 
mayor of Red Bank. Auchincloss’s winning margins 
have slipped slightly in recent years (to 56.1 percent in 
1958), and he received a heavy blow in 1959 when his 
wife died. She had been an invaluable political aide to 
him for years. Mrs. White has been campaigning vigor- 
ously, but faces difficult odds despite increased Demo- 
cratic registration in this traditionally Republican area. 
Outlook: Leaning Republican. 





6th District (Union county, Elizabeth) -- Two-term 
Rep. Florence P. Dwyer (R) is opposed by Jack B, Dunn 
(D), a Westfield businessman. The area is highly 
industrialized and both candidates are campaigning as 
liberals, In 1958 Mrs. Dwyer defeated Dunn by a margin 
of 7,305 votes while Harrison A. Williams Jr. (D) was 
carrying the District by a 21,328 vote margin in the 
Senate election. Williams had represented the District 
in the House for one term before Mrs. Dwyer unseated 
him in 1956. In the House Mrs.Dwyer has supported the 
Eisenhower Administration on some issues and broken 
decisively on others, such as housing and medical care 
for the aged. She has takena keen interest in immigration 
bills, which are of particular importance to her District. 
Dunn, a strong supporter of Kénnedy and the Democratic 
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Platform, has been active for several years in the re- 
settlement of European refugees. He enjoys the support 
of most labor groups in the District, while the influential 
Elizabeth Daily Journal is backing Mrs. Dwyer. Barring 
an extremely strong Kennedy landslide, Mrs. Dwyer is 
expected to hold her seat. Outlook: Leaning Republican. 





8th District (Northeast, Paterson, Passaic) -- Rep. 
Gordon Canfield (R) is retiring and his administrative 
assistant, Walter P. Kennedy (R), is in a tight race with 
Charles S, Joelson (D), Paterson attorney. Canfield 
enjoyed widespread Democratic support and was able to 
win reelection by wide margins despite unemployment and 
increasing Democratic strength in the area. Inthe spring 
he helped Kennedy to win a narrow GOP primary victory 
over the Republican organization candidate, Paul C. 
Demuro. The primary left intraparty wounds which 
may harm Kennedy on election day. Canfield has been 
campaigning vigorously with Kennedy throughout the Dis- 
trict. Joelson, who ranagainst Canfield in1948 and 1954, 
is stressing domestic ‘‘bread and butter’’ issues while 
Kennedy bears down more on international issues. Out- 
look: Doubtful. 





9th District (Northeast, Englewood) -- Rep. Frank C, 
Osmers (R) faces Vincent T. McKenna (D), a Cliffside 
Park financial consultant and tax collector. The area is 
traditionally Republican, but has a Catholic population 
percentage of approximately 55 percent which could en- 
danger Osmers in a very strong Kennedy sweep. Outlook: 
Leaning to Safe Republican. 





12th District (Newark, Caldwell) -- Freshman Rep. 
George M. Wallhauser (R), who captured 52.7 percent of 
the vote in his first racein1958,is opposed by Robert R. 
Peacock (D), a deputy state banking and insurance com- 
missioner. Democrats are making an intensive effort to 
win this District, which contains a large amount of new 
suburban housing. Peacock is campaigning against ‘‘tight 
money policies’’ of the Eisenhower Administration and 
seeking to associate Wallhauser with such policies. He 
accuses Wallhauser of being a stand-pat conservative, 
but Wallhauser, in reply, points out that he voted ‘‘right’’ 
56 percent of the time according to Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action. Peacock’s main hopes appear to lie in a 
Kennedy landslide. Outlook: Doubtful. 





New York 


Most observers believe Kennedy enjoys a clear edge 
in the battle for New York’s powerful bloc of 45 electoral 
votes. Democrats have been encouraged by heavy regis- 
tration in New York City, coupled with apparent success 
in healing party factionalism -- at least through election 
day. Reports from upstate New York, which traditionally 
turns in a heavy Republican majority, indicate that 
Kennedy is running especially strongly in urban areas 
with heavy Catholic populations. Reports of anti-Catholic 
agitation in other states have reportedly solidified the 
Catholic vote behind Kennedy and are winning him heavy 
support from other minority groups. Heavy unemployment 
in several upstate areas is also expected toaid Kennedy. 
The Labor Departmert classifies three major areas -- 
Buffalo, Utica-Rome and Albany-Schnectady-Troy -- as 
major areas of ‘‘substantial labor surplus,’’ and lists 
nine smaller upstate New York areas in the same 


category. The prospect of a reduced Republican upstate 
margin, coupled with an especially strong New York City 
vote for the Democratic nominee, appear to add up to a 
Kennedy victory. Republicans, however, refuse to concede 
the state and the battle promises to remain heated until 
election day. 


House -- Presdent lineup: Nineteen Democrats, 24 
Republicans, Democrats have one seat in the Doubtful 
column, but a strong Kennedy sweep could endanger up to 
14 Republican seats (particularly in the New York City 
area). Sharp turnovers in New York Congressional seats 
are relatively infrequent, however. Since 1952 only two 
seats have switched control -- both of them Republican 
seats which went Democratic in 1958. 


Overshadowed by the Presidential and House races 
are the battles for control of both houses of the state 
legislature. The state is expected to lose three Con- 
gressional seats on the basis of the 1960 Census, making 
redistricting mandatory. The party in control of the 
legislature during the coming two years will be able to 
draw Congressional District lines to its own maximum 
benefit. In 1951 Republicans controlled the legislature 
and aroused charges by Democrats of a ‘‘Republican 
reapportionment rape’’ because of the way they districted 
the state. The party lineups in the state legislature are 
currently as follows: Senate, 34 Republicans and 24 
Democrats; Assembly, 92 Republicans and 58 Democrats. 
A Kennedy landslide could conceivably give Democrats a 
majority, especially in the senate. But Libera! party 
candidates have been entered in several close districts 
which the Democrats would have to win to gain control. 
Republicans also have hopes of picking up seats to offset 
any losses they may suffer. 


3rd District (Long Island, Long Beach) -- Four-term 
Rep. Frank J. Becker (R), who won 54.4 percent of the 
vote in 1958, is opposed by Julius J. Rosen (D), Lawrence, 
L.I., attorney who has Liberal party support. Rosen has 
attacked Becker for refusing todebate before nonpartisan 
groups, calling the incumbent ‘‘a hide-and-seek candidate 
who hides from his constituents but seeks their support.’’ 
Becker has accused Rosen of ‘‘character assassination, 
smear techniques and mud-slinging.’’ Barring a Kennedy 
landslide, Outlook: Leaning Republican. 





4th District (Queens) -- Freshman Rep. Seymour 
Halpern (R) faces Bernard A. Helfat (D-Lib.), Douglaston 
attorney making his first run for public office. Both men 
are stressing their support for liberal causes. Halpern 
is pointing to his record as a backer of the Fusion reform 
movement of the 1930’s, as a state senator (1941-54) and 
in the House. Helfat has endorsed federal funds to aid 
education and repeal of the Landrum -Griffin labor reform 
law. Halpern won 52.6 percent of the vote in 1958. 
Outlook: Leaning Republican. 





5th District (Queens) -- Incumbent Rep. Albert A. 
Bosch (R) withdrew from the race to become a county 
judge, and Republicans chose George Archinai of Glendale, 
chief clerk of the Queens surrogate’s court and former 
member of the state assembly to run in his place. The 
Democratic-Liberal candidate is Joseph P. Addabbo, an 
Ozone Park attorney. Archinal is running on his record 
of support for anti-Communist legislation in the state 
legislature. He has endorsed the Eisenhower foreign 
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policy and favors a limited governmental role inthe eco- 
nomy. The National Assn, for the Advancement of Colored 
People recently announced opposition to Archinal’s 
candidacy because Archinal opposed transporting of Negro 
children in Brooklyn to schools in Glendale and Ridge- 
wood, Archinal has said he opposed the plan because he 
favors ‘‘preserving the neighborhood school system...I 
believe in Constitutional civil rights, and I fight for 
them.’’ The District, a primarily middle-income area, 
has a growing number of Negroes plus large groups of 
Italian-, [rish- and German-Americans. Addabbo, a 
Roman Catholic, is hoping for a Kennedy sweep to help 
him take the District. He backs federal aid to education, 
assistance for the aged and ‘‘economic benefits for the 
working man.”’ Bosch received 52.1 percent of the vote 
(a 4,618 vote plurality) in his 1958 reelection fight. 
Outlook: Doubtful. 





12th District (Brooklyn) -- Four-term Rep. Francis 
E, Dorn (R) is opposed by Hugh L. Carey (D-Lib.}, a 
Brooklyn businessman and attorney. In 1952 Dorn re- 
ceived 52.7 percent of the vote, giving him a 5,264 vote 
margin over the combined Democratic-Liberal total. The 
District was gerrymandered out of normally Democratic 
Brooklyn by the Republican-controlled state legislature 
early in the decade, Despite the gerrymandering, the 
District is believed to be in danger this year because 
of an anticipated heavy Democratic Presidential vote. 
Carey has been campaigning vigorously throughout the 
District with his 11 children, stressing his identification 
with Kennedy policies and the Democratic platform. 
Dorn, who is a Roman Catholic like Carey, has brought 
his five children to campaign rallies and is waging a 
vigorous campaign to hold the seat. He is campaigning 
on the basis of a liberal Republican voting record. 
Outlook: Doubtful. 





15th District (Staten Island, Brooklyn Bay Ridge 
section) -- Four-term Rep. John H, Ray (R) is opposed 
by John M. Murphy (D), 34-year-old Korean War hero 
and Staten Island trucking business executive in his first 
try for public office. The Liberals have entered a third 
candidate, Timothy W. Costello, New York University 
professor of psychology. The Liberal vote inthe District 
usually ranges between 2 and 3 percent of the total, and 
could assure Ray’s reelection in a close battle. In 1958 
Ray was reelected with 52.8 percent of the vote. Murphy 
has been campaigning throughout the District with great 
vigor, concentrating on the ferry boats between Staten 
Island and the Battery or Brooklyn. Ray, who is 74, has 
been campaigning some on the ferry boats but relies 
primarily on his personal political organization. He 
estimates that his District offices have processed over 
12,000 appeals for help from veterans. Ray counts on a 
heavy Bay Ridge vote, which saved him from defeat in 
his closest past race (in 1954.) Democrats hope that a 
strong Kennedy tide will put Murphy over the top. 
Outlook: Doubtful to Leaning Republican. 





17th District (Manhattan) -- Freshman Rep. John 
V. Lindsay (R) is opposed by William J. vanden Heuvel 
(D-Lib.), an attorney in the law firm ofSen. Jacob Javits 
(R N.Y.) and son-in-law of multi-millionaire Jules Stein, 
founder of the Music Corporation of America. Lindsay 
won the seat in 1958 by a 7,889-vote plurality following a 
bitter Republican primary fight for the nomination. His 
general election opponent was Anthony B. Akers, currently 
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New York chairman of Citizens for Kennedy-Johnson. The 
District includes ‘‘silk stocking’’ areas of the city plus 
numerous middle and lower income sections. It has 
large Italian and Jewish populations in addition to a 
Protestant minority. Lindsay, a liberal Republican, is 
seeking reelection on the basis of his freshman Con- 
gressional record, which includes support of housing 
legislation opposed by the Eisenhower Administration. 
Vanden Heuvel has announced his support for the Demo- 
cratic Platform, with a stress on increased federal aid 
for education, urban renewal, medical care for the aged, 
economic growth and civil rights. Both men are cam- 
paigning actively and have engaged in numerous debates 
before civic groups. Many observers believe Lindsay 
fits the District better than his conservative Republican 
predecessor, Rep. Frederic R. Coudert Jr. (R 1947-59), 
who came close to defeat in both 1954and 1956, Lindsay 
has been spoken of as a possible Fusion or Republican 
candidate for mayor of New York in 1961. Even if 
Kennedy runs well in the District this year, Outlook: 
Leaning Republican. 





25th District (Northern Bronx) -- Four-term Rep. 
Paul A, Fino(R) faces Bronx attorney Eugene L. Sugarman 
(D) and Bernard Tobacman (Lib.), a certified public 
accountant. Tobacman split 5.1 percent off the Demo- 
cratic vote when he last ran in 1956. The Democratic- 
Liberal split, plus Fino’s own liberal voting record and 
popularity in the District, appear toensure his election -- 
even in a Kennedy sweep. Outlook: Leaning to Safe 


Republican. 


29th District (Southeast, Poughkeepsie) -- Five-term 
Rep. J. Ernest Wharton (R), 61, who is accustomed to 
defeating all his opponents by 2-1 margins, is faced with 
unusually dynamic opposition in novelist and Broadway 
playwright Gore Vidal (D-Lib.), 35. Wharton has given 
the District conservative representation, opposing most 
forms of federal aid and fighting for principles of states 
rights. Vidal favors widespread federal aid programs 
and a reduction in national defense expenditures. Some 
of his »ositions, such as support for U.S. recognition 
for Red China, may hamper Vidal’s hopes of making a 
personality ‘‘break-through’’ to win election in this 
staunchly Republican territory. Nevertheless, Vidal’s 
intensive campaigning make the seat less ‘‘safe’’ than 
usual. Outlook: Leaning Republican. 








32nd District (Central, Schenectady) -- In 1958 
Samuel S, Stratton (D-Lib.) defied all political odds to 
take this traditionally Republican seat. His 1960 Repub- 
lican opponent, Oneonta businessman W. Clyde Wright, 
must count on a heavy Nixon-Lodge vote in the area if 
he is to win. During his freshman term Stratton, the 
former mayor of Schenectady, has flooded the District 
with publicity about his efforts to obtain federal aid to 
cut down unemployment (which is heavy in the Schenectady 
area) and to further a protectionist trade policy for the 
benefit of U.S. business and labor interest. Democratic 
factionalism may aid Wright, but it was equally evident 
in 1958 when Stratton won the seat. Wright has been 
waging a well-organized but somewhat colorless cam- 
paign. Outlook: Doubtful. 





34th District (Central, Utica, Rome) -- Freshman 
Rep. Alexander Pirnie (R), who won election by a 2,211 
vote plurality (receiving 50.8 percent of the total vote) in 
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i958, faces the same opponent, Edwin L. Slusarczyk 
(D-Lib.), county clerk of Oneida County and a former 
radio announcer. Republicans suffered from party faction- 
alism in 1958, which is not evident this year. Pirnie has 
had two years tosolidifyhis position. There have been 
some reports of political errors in Slusarczyk’s cam- 
paign. Barring a Kennedy vote of unexpected proportions, 
Outlook: Leaning Republican. 





35th District (Central, Syracuse) --Seven-term Rep. 
R. Walter Riehlman (R), who won 53.8 percent of the vote 
in his 1958 campaign, is opposed by Jerome M, Wilson 
(D), Syracuse businessman, and Gerard J. Felter (Lib.). 
The Liberal vote in the District runs between 2 and 3 
percent, but could make the difference in a close race. 
Wilson has been waging an extremely vigorous campaign 
throughout the District and has hit hard at his opponent 
for opposing various federal aid measures, Kennedy is 
expected to carry Syracuse by a narrow margin but 
Nixon should win a heavy vote in the remainder of the 
District, Barring an unexpectedly strong vote for Kennedy, 
Outlook: Leaning Republican. 





36th District (West central, Auburn, Ithaca) -- Vet- 
eran Rep, John Taber (R), 80, ranking Republican member 
of the House Appropriations Committee, faces vigorous 
opposition from Seneca Falls farmer-manufacturer 
Francis J, Souhan, a man 27 years Taber’s junior. The 
District is heavily Republican, but an appeal for younger 
representation could possibly weaken Taber’s «sual 2-1 
majorities. Outlook: Leaning Republican, 





4lst District (Buffalo) -- Freshman Rep, Thaddeus 
J, Dulski (D-Lib.), who won this traditionally Republican 
District with a 726 vote plurality in 1958, is opposed by 
Ralph J. Radwan (R), Buffalo attorney and brother of ex- 
Rep. Edmund P. Radwan (R 1951-59), who did not stand 
for reelection in 1958. Under normal conditions this 
area could be expected to return tothe Republican column, 
especially in view of Radwan’s strong campaign. But a 
large Catholic bloc vote in Buffalo is predicted by most 
observers and it may be sufficient to hold the District 
for Dulski. Outlook: Leaning Democratic. 





42nd District (Buffalo) -- Four-term Rep. John R. 
Pillion (R) is opposed by Buffalo city councilman Charles 
J. McCabe (D), the father of 14 children. A strong 
Catholic bloc vote for Kennedy might also aid McCabe, 
but his arrest in July on a drunken driving charge may 
harm his chances. Pillion received 58.9 percent of the 
vote in 1958. Outlook: Leaning Republican. 





All other seats are considered Safe for the incumbent 
party. 


Pennsylvania 


Both Kennedy and Nixon supporters are adamant in 
assertions that their man will carry thestate and win its 
32 electoral votes. Principal factors aiding Nixon appear 
to be the state’s traditional Republicanism, deep-seated 
anti-Catholic sentiment (especially through the rural 
areas ofthe state), President Eisenhower’s recent warm 
endorsement for Nixon ina Philadelphia speech, and some 
private polls giving Nixon a Pennsylvania lead. Kennedy 
supporters are encouraged by record Democratic regis- 


tration (especially in Philadelphia), the anticipated elec- 
tion day benefits of state political patronage, anexpected 
heavy Catholic bluc vote for Kennedy, and weak spots in 
the state’s economy. Steel production, which is centered 
in Pennsylvania, is running at a very low level and 
statewide unemployment is estimated at 7.7 percent. 
Ciassified by Department of Labor as areas of ‘‘sub- 
stantial labor surplus’’ are 16 small Pennsylvania areas 
in addition to the six major areas: Altoona, Erie, Johns- 
town, Pittsburgh, Scranton, and Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton. 
Kennedy has received an especially warm reception while 
traveling through these sections. 


A battle is underway for control of the state legis- 
lature which will have to redraw Congressional district 
lines before the 1962 elections. Republicans currently 
control the state senate, half of which is elected in 1960, 
while Democrats have a 108-102 lead in the house of 
representatives, all of whose members stan* ‘+r re- 
election this year. Pennsylvania is expected to lose «wo or 
three Congressional seats on the basis of the 1960 Census. 


House -- Democrats currently hold the six Philadel- 
phia seats, all of which appear Safe Democratic in 1960, 
plus 10 other seats -- two of which are in the Doubtful 
column this year. Republicans hold 14 seats, five of 
which could be in danger in the event of a strong Kennedy 
sweep. 





Districts to watch: 

8th District (East, Bucks County, Allentown) -- Two- 
term Rep. Willard S, Curtin (R) is opposed by Donald V. 
Hock (D), a lawyer and former mayor of Allentown. 
Curtin won 54.3 percent of the vote in 1958 and should 
benefit from good Republican county organizations and a 
low Catholic population percentage in the area. The 
growth of industry in lower Bucks County has improved 
long-term Democratic prospects. Current Outlook: 
Doubtful to Leaning Republican. 








10th District (Northeast, Scranton) -- Freshman Rep. 
Stanley A. Prokop (D), who won the District by a 1,289 
vote margin to take it from Republican hands in 1958, is 
opposed by William W. Scranton (R), whose ancestors 
founded Scranton. Scranton, who is a lawyer and served 
as special assistant to Secretary of State Christian A. 
Herter before his current campaign, is expected tocarry 
the rural Republican counties of the District by a wide 
margin. Prokop is expected to roll up a heavy vote in 
the District’s largest county, Lackawanna, which includes 
the city of Scranton and suffers badly from unemploy- 
ment, Kennedy will carry Lackawanna bya heavy majority 
because of the unemployment problem and his Catholic~ 
ism. Scranton has tried to show his interest in the un- 
employment problem, but the strong Democratic tide in 
Lackawanna may prove too great an obstacle for any 
Republican candidate in 1960. Some independent groups 
of Democrats, dissatisfied with Prokop’s representation 


of the District, are supporting Scranton. Outlook: 
Doubtful, 
12th District (Central) -- Veteran Rep. Ivor D. 


Fenton (R) whose election percentage dipped to 54.9 
percent in 1958, is opposed by William H, Dietman (D), 
68, a retired school teacher and bank director. Barring 
an unexpected Kennedy sweep, Outlook: Leaning Repub- 











lican. 
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14th District (Berks County, Reading) -- Six-term 
Rep. George M. Rhodes (D) is opposed by James H, 
Mantis (R), a Reading restaurant manager and civic 
leader. Mantis has been waging a vigorous campaign in 
anall-out Republican effort todefeat Rhodes. He lists the 
key campaign issue as: “‘Is America going to remain a 
nation of free men?’’ Rhodes enjoys heavy backing from 
organized labor, but Republicans think he can be unseated. 
Although he won 58.3 percent of the vote in 1958, Rhodes 
has had some narrow scrapes in the past, such as 51.3 
percent in 1956. Nixon is expected to run strongly, 
especially in Berks County, because of anti-Catholic 
sentiment, and this may aid Mantis. Outlook: Doubtful. 





17th District (North Central, Williamsport) -- Rep. 
Herman T. Schneebeli (R) is opposed by Dean R, Fisher 
(D), Williamsport attorney, the man he defeated in the 
April 26, 1960 special election (to replace the late Rep. 
Alvin R, Bush - R) by3,262 votes, Republican registration 
is high in the area, and Nixonis expected to run strongly. 
Outlook: Safe Republican. 





18th District (South central) -- State senator J. 
Irving Whalley (R) of Somerset is rated asa sure winner 
over Robert M. Meyers (D), Lewiston newspaperman. 
The late Rep. Douglas H. Elliott (R) won this seat in a 
special election April 26, 1960, but committed suicide 
June 19, The seat had previously been held by the late 
Rep. Richard M. Simpson (R 1937-60). Outlook: Safe 
Republican. 


19th District (South Central, York) -- Rep. James 
M. Quigley (D), who won this seat by a narrow margin in 
1954, lost it in 1956 but wonit back in 1958 by a similarly 
small plurality, is opposed by state representative George 
A. Goodling (R), a Loganville fruit farmer. Goodling is 
conducting a strong campaign and should benefit from the 
overwhelmingly Protestant complexion of the District. 
With the Catholic issue playing a large rolein the Presi- 
dential campaign in this area, Quigley’s Roman Catholic- 
ism could harm him. Outlook: Doubtful. 





22nd District (West Central, Johnstown) -- Rep. John 
P, Saylor (R), a Member of the House since 1949, is 
opposed by William D, Patton (D), Johnstown lawyer and 
former counsel for the Senate Constitutional Rights Sub- 
committee. Johnstown suffers serious unemployment 
problems, but most observers give Saylor a clear edge. 
Outlook: Leaning Republican. 





24th District (Northwest, Erie) -- Seven-term Rep. 
Carroll D, Kearns (R), ranking Republican on the House 
Education and Labor Committee, faces vigorous opposi- 
tion in Chester C, Hampton (D), former mayor of Titus- 
ville. Kearns received 53.8 percent of the vote in 1958. 
Outlook: Doubtful, 








25th District (West Central, Aliquippa, New Castle) 
-- Three-term Rep. Frank M, Clark (D) faces strong 
opposition in Frank A. Obley (R), an Ellwood City 
physician. The District went Republican by a narrow 
margin in 1952 and Democratic by small pluralities in 
1954 and 1956. In 1958 Clark upped his winning per- 
centage to 58.9 percent. Obley, who was a 1959 winner 
of the U.S, Junior Chamber of Commerce distinguished 
service award, has been waging an extremely vigorous 
campaign as Republicans go all-out to retake the District. 
Outlcok: Doubtful. 


The seats of all other incumbents are considered Safe, 
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Rhode Island 


Kennedy is counted an almost sure winner in Rhode 
Island, a traditionally Democratic state with the highest 
Catholic population percentage (58.3 percent) of any state 
in the Union. 


Governor -- Gov. Christopher Del Sesto (R) is 
opposed by Lt. Gov. John A. Notte Jr. (D) of North 
Providence. Del Sesto won the Governorship in 1958 
largely because of public resentment against the invalida- 
tion in 1956 of almost 5,000 absentee ballots which wou'd 
have assured him election in that year. His opponent 
in both 1956 and 1958 was Gov. Dennis J. Roberts (D 
1951-59), The spectre of Democratic malfeasance ap- 
pears to be aiding Del Sesto again in 1960, Notte is 
allegedly the ‘‘town boss’’ of North Providence, and 
newspapers have carried reports of liquor licenses held 
by town council members. Republicans are going all-out 
in an effort to hold the Governorship. Outlook: Doubtful. 





Senator -- Newport businessman Clairborne deB, 
Pell (D) faces Raoul Archambault Jr. (R), former assist- 
ant director of the Budget Bureau. Republicans had 
high hopes of winning this seat, now held by retiring 
Sen, Theodore Francis Green, if the Sept. 19 Democratic 
primary race had been won by one of Pell’s opponents -- 
either Roberts or former U.S, Attorney General J. 
Howard McGrath (D), But with a fresh, young candidate 
free of the impediments either Roberts or McGrath would 
have carried into the contest -- coupled with the anti- 
cipated Kennedy sweep -- Democrats are confident of 
Pell’s election. Outlook: Leaning to Safe Democratic. 





House -- Republican hopes of House pickups were 
also dampened by the Pell primary victory. 


Ist District (East) -- Rep. Aime J. Forand (D) is 
retiring. Fernand J, St. Germain (D), 32, member of the 
state legislature from Woonsocket, is opposed by Theo- 
phile Martin (R), 41, also of Woonsocket, the state 
unemployment compensation board chairman in the Del 
Sesto administration. Martin is reportedly highly re- 
garded in the French community inthe state, which might 
give him a better chance than the average Republican 
candidate. But with a strong Democratic trend running, 
Outlook: Leaning Democratic. 





2nd District (West) -- This seat is considered Safe 
Democratic for incumbent Rep. John E, Fogarty (D). 


Vermont 


Rock-ribbed Republican Vermont is counted safely in 
the Nixon column, and Republicans are hoping that their 
‘*cushion’’ of 15,000 to 20,000 Presidential election year 
Republican votes will be sufficient to ensure continued 
control of the Governorship and unseat William H. Meyer 
(D), who won the state’s At-Large House seat in 1958. 


Governor -- F, Ray Keyser (R), speaker of the 
Vermont house of representatives, is opposed by Russell 
F, Niquette (D) of Burlington, an attorney and state 
senator. Niquette does not appear to have commanded 
the widespread support for his candidacy which would be 
necessary to win as a Democrat in Vermont. He has 
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spoken out against a sales tax, which Keyser indicates 
he would propose if state finances made it necessary. 
Keyser promises an intensive campaign to recruit new 
industry for the state. Outlook: Safe Republican. 





House -- At-Large -- Meyer is opposed by Gov, 
Robert T,. Stafford (R) of Rutland. The at-large seat 
has ‘special importance in Vermont politics, since it is 
the state’s only seat in the House. Stafford has been 
campaigning well, and despite his previous unpopularity 
among some Republicans, he has benefited from his 
record of getting most of his program through the legis- 
lature. He has criticized Meyer’s stand in favor of 
admitting Red China to the United Nations and criticized 
Meyer for votes against Defense Department appropria- 
tions bills. Meyer is stressing the argument that he is 
a good and able Congressman, that heis not a conformist 
and that he votes according tohis conscience. Republicans 
are confident that Meyer can be upset. Outlook: Doubtful 
to Leaning Republican. 











West Virginia 


Most observers believe Kennedy enjoys a comfortable 
lead in the Presidential racein West Virginia. Depressed 
economic conditions in many areas of the state, coupled 
with a Democratic registration edge of approximately 
276,000, make West Virginia appear to be a solidly 
Democratic state, Republican chances were further re- 
duced by President Eisenhower’s vetoes of depressed 
areas legislation. But anti-Catholic sentiment is still 
strong in many areas of the state and might provide a 
“‘sleeper’’ issue endangering Kennedy’s election day 
prospects. 


Governor -- Attorney General W.W, (Wally) Barron 
(D) is opposed by Harold E. Neely (R), former state 
public institutions commissioner. (Neely is no relation 
to the late Sen. Matthew M. Neely (R 1924-29; 1931-41; 
1949-58), though voters often confuse the twomen.) Both 
Barron and Neely have been campaigning furiously -- by 
helicopter -- throughout the state, A bribery charge which 
enlivened the Democratic primary contest between Barron 
and State Treasurer Orel Skeen (D) has become a major 
issue of the general election. Skeen May 4 had charged 
that in November 1959 Barron offered him $65,000 if he 
would not enter the Democratic gubernatorial primary. 
Barron denied the charge and later sued Skeen for 
$300,000. The case was recently settled out of court, 
but Barron has refused to reveal the terms. Neely has 


challenged Barron to reveal the terms of the settlement, 
and the affair has aroused intense interest throughout 
the state. As a result, Neely’s campaign has been pick- 
ing up and he is now given some chance of defeating 
Barron. Outlook: Doubtful. 





Senator -- Gov. Cecil H. Underwood (R) appears 
to face insurmountable odds if he is to unseat popular 
Sen. Jennings Randolph (D), who is running for his first 
full Senate term. (Randolph was elected in 1958 to fill 
the unexpired term of the late Sen, Neely.) Randolph’s 
1958 margin was 117,667 votes. Outlook: Leaning to 
Safe Democratic. 








House -- Present lineup: Five Démocrats, one 
Republican. Republicans are given a chance to pick up 
one or two seats, while Democrats aim at the sole GOP 
District. 


lst District (Northern panhandle, Wheeling) -- Two- 
term Rep, Arch A. Moore Jr. (R) is opposed by Steven 
D. Narick (D), a Moundsville attorney. Moore has been 
able to consolidate his position since he took the seat from 
Democratic hands in 1956, and this year he enjoys support 
of the influential United Mine Workers. His only problem 
in 1960 might be the defection of normally Republican- 
voting Catholics in the Wheeling area to the Democratic 
ticket. Outlook: Leaning Republican. 





2nd District (Eastern panhandle) -- Five-term Rep. 
Harley O, Staggers (D) is opposed by Charles J. Whiston 
(R) of Morgantown, the sheriff of Monongalia County who 
has been a Methodist Sunday School teacher for the past 
29 years, Anti-Catholic sentiment, reportedly stronger in 
this District than in any other area of West Virginia, is 
expected to cut heavily into the normally Democratic 
vote. Whistonis waging an aggressive campaign. Outlook: 
Leaning Democratic, 





4th District (West, Huntington, Parkersburg) -- 
Freshman Rep. Ken Hechler (D) faces Clyde B. Pinson 
(R), a Huntington coal broker. This has been a switch 
district. It went Republican in 1952, Democraticin 1954, 
Republican in 1956 and Democratic in 1958. Hechler a 
Northerner, moved into the District two years before his 
election in 1958. He is the apparent target of political 
stickers seen throughout the District which read, ‘‘Car- 
petbagger Go Home.”’ Hechler has been working hard, 
however, to entrench himself in the seat. Both he and 
Pinson have been waging aggressive campaigns. Outlook: 
Doubtful. 





Changes in Outlook 


The following changes have occurred in regional political 
outlooks since issuance of CQ’s Southern, Midwestern and 
Western regional outlook stories, and are reflected in altered 
evaluations of individual race outlooks in the summary chart 
on p. 1816. 

SOUTH -- Despite a continued heavy effort by Repub- 
licans to widen their Congressional bridgehead in the South, 
the danger of Democratic Congressional losses in Virginia 
and Texas appears to have subsided. Republicans appear 
to have some chance to win the North Carolina governorship, 
but Kennedy strength in the suburban Washington area could 
endanger GOP control of the 10th Virginia Congressional 
District. 





MIDWEST -- Strong Nixon sentiment in the farm belt 
appears to have improved the chances of Republican Con- 
gressional candidates in lowa, Kansas and North Dakota. 
Anti-Catholic sentiment is endangering the entire state-wide 
Democratic ticket, including Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D), 
in Minnesota, Democratic Congressional chances appear 
increasingly dark in Indiana. But strong Kennedy sentiment, 
based in part on anticipated Catholic bloc voting, has improved 
Democratic chances in the Chicago area and some sections of 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Ohio. 

WEST -- An anticipated high vote for the Democratic 
Presidential ticket in some California areas could upset some 
traditionally Republican House seats. Recent trends in Utah and 
Washington, however, appear to have brightened the picture for 
Republican gubernatorial and Congressional candidates. 
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The following chart shows the percentage of the total 
vote won by Eastern House members elected inthe general 
elections of 1952, 1954, 1956, and 1958, andin the special 
elections held in the states of New Yorkand Pennsylvania 


during 1960. 


In the two right-hand columns, President 


Eisenhower’s percentages of the vote in the Congressional 


district in 1952 and 1956 appear. 


Percentages for all 


years through 1958 are based on final official returns. 
Percentages of winning Democrats are given in bold type; 


percentages of winning Republicans are given in light 


type. Winners’ names for years before 1958 are not 








given. X indicates the winner had no major party 
opposition. 
HOUSE % IKE % 
1958 1956 1954 1952 1956 1952 
CONNECTICUT 
sw-d 1 Daddario (D) 54.3 53.5 57.0 54.0 58.1 50.6 
sw-d-r 2 Bowles (D) 53.3 59.1 50.7 55.5 62.2 56.0 
sw-ed 3 Giaimo (D) 56.2 60.0 52.7 52.8 63.2 55.8 
sw-d 4 Irwin (D) 50.9 68.4 57.6 60.1 70.2 61.1 
swed 5 Monagan (D) 53.8 61.9 52.8 56.7 65.4 56.9 
sw-d AL Kowalski (D) 56.0 61.4 50.9 55.0 63.7 55.7 
DELAWARE 
swed AL McDowell, Jr. (D) 50.2 51.9 54.9 51.9 55.3 51.8 
MAINE 
sw-d 1 Oliver (D) §2.1 50.0 52.1 61.6 68.8 64.7 
sw-d-r 2 Coffin (D) 61.2 53.4 54.0 66.3 68.7 €4.7 
3 McIntire (R) 55.9 60.7 60.5 76.2 77.0 70.4 
MARYLAND 
sw-d 1 Johnson (D) 50.6 55.7 55.5 61.1 62.0 57.2 
sw 2 Brewster (D) 61.0 58.1 56.1 61.4 68.4 63.2 
3 Garmatz (D) 84.0 69.8 XxX 70.9 49.3 38.2 
d 4 Fallon (D) 71.6 53.8 57.2 54.7 63.2 53.7 
sw-d 5 Lankford (D) 75.1 56.8 53.7 50.4 $6.1 57.1 
sw-d 6 Foley (D) 51.4 54.3 51.4 57.8 60.9 61.1 
d 7 Friedei (D) 73.5 59.0 54.5 51.4 55.0 51.3 
MASSACHUSETTS 
1 Conte (R) 55.3 63.6 55.6 67.1 63.1 57.7 
d 2 Boland (D) X 61.2 59.6 51.8 57.3 53.8 
3 Philbin (D) X 70.9 X 67.3 57.5 49.1 
d 4 Donohue (D) 63.8 59.4 57.1 54.4 63.8 57.1 
5 Rogers (R)t 66.0 73.3 XxX _ 75.9 63.2 59.7 
6 Bates (R) X X “ta & 65.6 61.7 
7 Lane (D) 75.6 68.5 X 74.7 46.4 41.3 
sw-d 8 Macdonald (D) 66.4 54.8 53.2 50.9 62.4 58.3 
d 9 Keith (R) 54.7 61.1 56.7 59.1 68.4 63.2 
d 10 Curtis (R) 52.2 53.0 50.7 54.3 S72 362 
11 O'Neill, Jr. (D) 80.4 75.3 78.2 69.3 45.6 37.2 
12 McCormack (D) Xx @S. x @2 40.4 34.4 
sw-d 13 Burke (D) 53.5 55.6 58.0 60.6 64.7 61.8 
14 Martin, Jr. (R) 61.0 62.4 62.0 63.2 63.8 58.3 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
d 1 Merrow (R) 58.4 57.3 50.2 60.2 64.5 58.7 
2 Bass (R) 58.4 65.9 60.4 66.4 68.0 63.4 
NEW JERSEY 
d 1 Cahill (R) 50.3 58.3 54.3 55.0 55.4 48.9 
d 2 Glenn (R) 53.4 67.9 63.6 63.4 65.6 58.4 
3 Auchincloss (R) 56.1 65.3 57.6 64.4 69.2 62.4 


t Deceased 
+ Resigned Jan. 1960 
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HISTORY OF EASTERN CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS, 1952-60 























KEY 
sw -- Switch District. Seat switched from Repub- 
lican to Democratic or Democratic to Repub- 
lican control in any election following 1952. 
d -- Doubtful District. Won by less than 55 percent 
of the vote in any of the last four elections. 
r -- Retiree. Incumbent has announced retirement 
at the end of the 86th Congress. 
p -- Primary Defeat. Incumbent defeated in 1960 
primary. 
HOUSE % IKE % 
1958 1956 1954 1952 1956 1952 
d 4 Thompson, Jr.(D) 63.0 54.5 58.4 54.7 55.0 49.0 
5 Frelinghuysen (R) 55.7 64.5 59.3 62.2] 70.6 62.0 
sw-d 6 Dwyer (R) 51.1 50.6 56.1 63.9 68.4 60.5 
7 Widnall (R) 59.6 70.7 62.2 68.2 74.9 68.3 
d+ 8 Canfield (R) 58.1 60.8 54.8 62.6] 61.6 54.3 
9 Osmers (R) 57.4 67.8 60.2 66.2 74.8 67.2 
10 Rodino, Jr. (D) 63.9 56.1 63.4 56.9 63.1 53.3 
d 11 Addonizio (D) 59.3 51.7 56.3 52.2 60.0 52.2 
d 12 Wallhauser (R) 52.7 69.7 53.1 54.8 | 60.7 54.5 
d 13 Gallagher (D) 66.1 45.0 60.8 55.1 59.8 43.4 
sw-d 14 Daniels (D) 62.8 52.3 62.4 51.5 66.6 50.5 
NEW YORK 
1 Wainwright (R) 57.5 65.8 63.1 60.4 75.0 74.3 
2 Derounian (R) 60.5 67.5 63.7 68.8 72.5 71.1 
d 3 Becker (R) 54.4 61.9 58.3 65.4 66.3 68.3 
d 4 Halpern (R) 52.6 55.8 54.2 62.6] 61.3 63.0 
d-r 5 Bosch (R) 52.1 58.6 51.7 53.5 68.9 61.3 
d 6 Holtzman (D) 63.6 56.9 54.5 49.2 51.2 51.1 
d 7 Delaney (D) 61.1 50.0 59.0 51.0 66.0 56.3 
8 Anfuso (D) 71.7 65.7 77.7 65.3 49.4 38.2 
9 Keogh (D) 72.1 62.8 71.1 61.1 46.8 40.5 
10 Kelly (D) 76.1 73.2 76.8 71.2 34.0 31.6 
11 Celler (D) 81.4 77.7 83.5 73.8 28.2 25.4 
d 12 Dorn (R) $2.7 $7.6 51.3 $2.7 62.9 54.8 
13 Multer (D) 76.1 71.2 78.8 68.3 35.2 30.9 
14 Rooney (D) 70.6 64.2 73.1 64.2 49.7 41.¢ 
d 15 Ray (R) 52.8 61.4 51.6 57.9 77.9 67.5 
16 Powell, Jr. (D) 90.8 69.7 77.6 73.9 33.6 17.0 
d 17 Lindsay (R) 53.9 50.9 50.2 57.0 58.6 57.6 
18 Santangelo (D) 59.4 58.0 X x 51.1 43.0 
19 Farbstein (D) 73.1 68.4 74.6 66.0 47.0 33.7 
p 20 Teller (D) 67.0 63.8 67.2 60.2 42.1 40.3 
sw 21 Zelenko (D) 72.5 66.5 67.8 63.4 0.3 37.0 
22 Healey (D) 65.2 64.1 67.8 58.0 32.0 28.5 
r 23 Dollinger (D) ¢ 71.5 68.5 75.6 63.8 28.2 22.3 
Gilbert (D) 82.3 (special election ‘60) 
d 24 Buckley (D) 56.2 54.7 57.6 46.5 40.1 36.5 
d 25 Fino (R) 57.8 59.4 50.4 50.1 62.5 57.5 
26 Dooley (R) 63.2 67.5 64.0 67.3 71.1 67.6 
27 Barry (R) 58.2 58.1 57.2 58.5 we ‘G7.3 
28 St. George (R) 59.7 62.2 64.9 65.6 74.2 69.6 
29 Wharton (R) 63.4 71.4 66.5 69.8 77.6 71.4 
d 30 O’Brien (D) 64.7 55.8 61.2 53.7 59.1 54.5 
e¢ 3) Taylor (R) 63.8 71.8 66.2 70.6 49 tack 
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HOUSE % IKE % 
1958 1956 1954 1952 1956 1952 
sw-d 32 Stratton (D) 54.0 67.5 61.5 67.4 73.0 67.8 
33 Kilburn (R) 64.8 72.7 68.1 69.0 74.7 69.2 
d 34 Pirnie (R) 50.8 57.5 59.3 58.8 71.5 63.7 
d 35 Riehlman (R) 33.8 67.1 GS Gz 73.4 65.0 
36 Taber (R) 64.7 69.6 68.4 59.9 76.5 73.4 
37 Robison (R) 65.8 71.7 71.7 69.4 7a T13 
38 Weis (R) 58.2 71.7 71.9 69.3 67.9 60.8 
39 Ostertag (R) 65.2 70.5 64.8 65.8 71.0 64.6 
40 Miller (R) 60.8 64.3 60.9 59.6 66.4 59.2 
sw-d 4] Dulski (D) 50.3 64.4 63.1 55.9] 61.2 54.8 
42 Pillion (R) 58.9 58.7 57.6 55.2 64.8 56.8 
43 Reed (R) tf 63.8 68.7 64.8 66.2 72.4 68.6 
Goodell (R) 65.0 (special election '59) 
PENNSYLVANIA 
1 Barrett (D) 64.7 62.7 61.5 68.2 39.1 33.3 
2 Granahan (D) 66.3 62.3 61.2 61.8 39.8 39.0 
3 Byrne (D) 63.5 59.9 55.4 58.4 41.9 42.7 
4 Nix (D) 72.6 69.1 68.7 69.9 31.5 30.3 
d 5 Green, Jr. (D) 55.3 53.3 55.0 59.2 48.4 46.6 
sw-d 6 Toll (D) 55.4 51.5 50.6 51.7 50.2 51.9 
7 Milliken (R) 59.2 61.9 60.9 61.7 63.7 61.6 
d 8 Curtin (R) 343 6S S12 33 62.0 59.7 
9 Dague (R) 61.9 68.4 62.6 66.2 71.4 67.5 
sw-d 10 Prokop (D) 50.4 55.8 50.5 53.6 58.8 55.3 
sw-d 11 Flood (D) 61.7 53.1 50.9 50.2 58.7 54.8 
d 12 Fenton (R) 54.9 56.5 55.5 60.7 62.2 60.2 
P 13 Lafore (R) 62.9 66.7 64.3 66.4 69.3 66.€ 
d 14 Rhodes (D) 58.3 51.3 62.0 49.7 57.5 52.4 
d 15 Walter (D) 61.1 55.6 61.6 54.8 57.6 53.0 
16 Mumma (R) 56.6 60.5 59.8 61.7 67.5 65.0 
17 Bush (R) ft 56.0 58.6 56.5 61.1 67.4 65.8 
Sch neebeli(R) 52.4 (special election '60) 
18 Simpson (R) t 56.3 59.9 55.9 63.5 65.2 64.8 
Elliott (R)t 61.1 (special election '60) 
swed 19 Quigley (D) 51.5 53.8 51.0 52.3 60.5 58.3 
20 VanZandt (R) 64.9 63.0 56.3 62.8 63.8 62.3 
d 21 Dent (D) 59.1 56.8 61.1 52.9 47.8 42.2 
d 22 Saylor (R) 57.0 56.9 51.9 52.4 56.4 48.9 
23 Gavin (R) 61.1 66.2 61.9 67.8 70.2 68.1 
d 24 Kearns (R) 53.8 $7.8 320 37.1 61.9 58.0 
sw-d 25 Clark (D) 58.9 51.3 53.5 50.4 56.1 51.6 
26 Morgan (D) 64.8 61.9 65.3 59.1 43.8 38.9 
27 Fulton (R) 64.1 66.0 62.8 62.6 61.5 56.1 
28 Moorhead (D) 67.3 57.8 65.1 58.7 45.1 42.2 
29 Corbett (R) 63.6 64.7 60.6 61.7 64.8 58.8 
30 Holland (D) 66.7 59.8 69.0 63.6 46.3 38.3 
RHODE ISLAND 
d-r 1 Forand (D) 62.9 55.8 59.2 51.9 57.7 49.9 
d 2 Fogarty (D) 63.3 52.2 60.9 53.4 58.7 51.8 
VERMONT 
sw-d AL Meyer (D) 51.5 67.1 61.4 71.8] 72.2 71.5 
WEST VIRGINIA 
sw-d | Moore, Jr. (R) 54.6 50.3 52.7 52.9 54.7 48.2 
d 2 Staggers (D) 62.6 52.4 55.0 51.5 57.7 52.0 
d 3 Bailey (D) 59.9 51.7 58.9 53.4 53.8 48.5 
sw-d 4 Hechler (D) 51.5 52.8 50.2 53.3 59.6 55.6 
S Kee (D) X 60.7 67.5 63.8) 47.8 39.9 
6 Slack (D) 66.1 57.4 62.7 55.6 50.6 44.5 


t Deceased 
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Gubernatorial, Presidential Percentages 


This chart shows the most recent election percentages 
in gubernatorial and Presidential contests in the seven Eastern 
states that will elect Governors Nov. 8. 


Headnotes 


*Not seeking reelection. 

tSucceeded to governorship upon death of Gov. Clinton A, Clawson (D), 
Democratic percentages are shown in Boldface 

Republican percentages are shown in Light/ace. 


] 2 3 4 5 6 
i Eisenhower % 
1958 1956 1954 1952 11956 1952 | 
DELAWARE 
*Boggs (R) 52.0 Sz.3. $3.3 51.8 
MAINE 
tReed (R) §2.0: 592 54.5 51.7 70.9 66.0 
MASSACHUSETTS 
*Furcolo (D) 56.2 52.8 51.8 49.9 59.3 54.2 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Powell (R) 51.7 54.7 55.1 63.1 66.1 60.9 
RHODE ISLAND 
Del Sesto (R) 50.9 50.1 57.7 52.6 58.3 51.0 
VERMONT 
*Stafford (R) 303 375 S23 SM. 722 71.5 
WEST VIRGINIA 
*Underwood (R) 53.9 SUS S41 48.1 


Senatorial, Presidential Percentages 





This chart shows the most recent election percentages 
in Senatorial and Presidential contests in the seven Eastern 
states that will elect Senators Nov. 8. 








Headnotes 
The name of the Senator whose seat is at stake in 1960 is CAPITALIZED 
Democratic percentages are shown in B 
Republican percentages are shown in Light/ace 
*Not seeking reelection. 
I 2 3 4 5 6 
4 
Eisenhower ¥% 
1958 1956 1954 1952 | 1956 1952 
DELAWARE 55.1 51.8 
FREAR (D) 56.9 
Williams (R) 53.3 54.5 
MAINE 70.9 66.0 
Muskie (D) 60.8 58.7 
SMITH (R) 58.6 


MASSACHUSETTS 59.3 54.2 


Kennedy (D) 73.2 51.3 
SALTONSTALL (R) 50.5 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 66.1 60.9 
BRIDGES (R) 60.2 
Cotton (R) 64.1 60.2 
NEW JERSEY 64.7 56.8 
Williams (D) 51.4 55.5 
CASE (R) 48.7 
RHODE ISLAND 58.3 51.0 
*GREEN (D) 59.4 
Pastore (D) 64.5 54.8 
WEST VIRGINIA 54.1 48.1 
Byrd (D) $92 3.7 53.6 
RANDOLPH (D) 59.3 54.8 
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27 WOMEN ARE RUNNING FOR CONGRESS 


While an unprecedented number of women are work- 
ing in the 1960 election campaign to “‘get that vote’’ for 
their favorite Presidential candidate, there is a small 
group of 27 women working to get that vote for themselves 
-- the women candidates for Congress. 

The 27 women candidates include 18 Democrats and 
nine Republicans. The Democrats include two seeking 
Senate seats and the Republicans include one incumbent 
candidate for the Senate. New women candidates on the 
Democratic slate far outnumber their Republican counter- 


parts -- the GOP has only two new women candidates, 
both seeking House seats, while the Democrats have 
10 -- eight for the House and two for the Senate. 


Women incumbents running to retain their seats total 
15 -- eight Democrats and seven Republicans. 

For the first time in history, the 1960 election will 
see two women fighting it out for a Senate seat -- in 
Maine, In that race, incumbent Sen. Margaret Chase 
Smith (R) is opposed by Miss Lucia Cormier (D). The 
third woman candidate for the Senate is Mrs. Maurine 
Neuberger (D Ore.), widow of Sen. Richard L, Neuberger 
(1954-60). 

The women Democratic candidates include one 
former Congresswoman, Mrs. Coya Knutson (Minn., 1954- 
58) and two making second tries for seats they came 
close to winning in the 1958 election -- Mrs. Rudd Brown 
of California and Miss Dorothy O’Brien of Illinois. 
Missing from the ballots this year will be names of two 
Republican Congresswomen -- Mrs, Edith Nourse Rogers 
(Mass.), who died Sept. 10 after serving continuously 
in the House since 1925, and Mrs. Edna Simpson (Ill.), who 
announced in December 1959 that she would retire. 


Historical Background 


Regardless of how many women win seats inthe 87th 
Congress, the feminine candidates are showing continuing 
determination in an uphill struggle for a voice on Capitol 
Hill. To date, 65 women have served in Congress, nine 
in the Senate and 56 in the House. In the 86th Congress 
there were 17 women, which was one more than in the 
85th and equal to the record set in the first session of 
the 84th. The 17 women included eight from each party 
in the House and one Republican in the Senate. 

The progress of the fair sex in gaining seats in 
Congress still is regarded as slow by women in key 
political positions. They theorize that the only woman 
who has a chance of winning a seat is one of three types: 
a widow first appointed or elected to fill the unexpired 
term of her late husband; a woman with very substantial 
financial means, or a woman whose husband has a busi- 
ness so flexible his wife’s career would not play havoc 
with home life. Another theory, offered by Rep. Jessica 
McC, Weis (R N.Y.) is that ‘‘the smoke-filled room has 
long been the private preserve of men, they are used to 
it, and few are ready to admit that we may know as much 
about politics as they do.’’ 
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Mrs. Clare Williams, assistant chairman of the GOP 
National Committee in charge of women’s activities, says 
that for a woman to be successful in politics she must 
look like a girl, act like a lady, think like a man, and 
work like a dog. 

Despite such challenges and stumbling blocks, there 
are encouraging signs for women. Statistics compiled 
by the Democratic National Committee show that, of the 
total 65 women who have served in Congress, 21 first 
took their seats to complete unexpired terms of their 
late husbands, but 12 of these won reelection on their own. 
This year’s roster of women candidates indicates that the 
‘‘widow’s peak’’ in Congress is receding further. Here 
is the present picture: among the 15 women incumbents 
running for Congress there are nine widows, four Demo- 
crats and five Republicans; of the nine, twoin each party 
first were elected to fill unexpired terms of their late 
husbands, but all four went on to win reelection on their 
own (Democratic Reps. Kathryn Granaharn of Pennsyl- 
vania and Elizabeth Kee of West Virginia; GOP Sen. 
Margaret Chase Smith of Maine and Rep. Frances P. 
Bolton of Ohio); among new candidates there is only one 
widow, Mrs. Neuberger, and although she is seeking her 
late husband’s seat she did not fill his unexpired term 
when he died. Another encouraging note for women with 
a political yen is thet three of the new candidates are 
unmarried women who have come up the political ladder 
through work in local and state organizations. 


Women Candidates 


Following are the women candidates, with brief 
biographies of the new ones: 

Incumbent Democratic Representatives: Mrs. Iris F. 
Blitch (Ga.), Mrs. Kathryn E, Granahan (Pa.), Mrs, Edith 
Green (Ore.), Mrs. Martha W, Griffiths (Mich.), Mrs. 
Elizabeth Kee (W.Va.), Mrs. Edna F, Kelly (N.Y.), Mrs. 
Gracie Pfost (Idaho), and Mrs. Leonor Kretzer Sullivan 
(Mo.). 

Incumbent Republicans: Senate -- Mrs. Margaret 
Chase Smith (Maine); House --Mrs. Frances P, Bolton 
(Ohio), Mrs. Margueri'? Stitt Church (Il1.), Mrs. Florence 
P. Dwyer (N.J.), M:.. Catherine May (Wash.), Mrs. 
Katharine St. Ge. rge , '. Y.), and Mrs. Jessica McC, Weis 
(N.Y.) 


New Democratic Candidates 


Senate -- Miss Lucia M. Cormier, 48, of Rumford, 
Maine, running against Sen. Margaret Chase Sm:th. Miss 
Cormier currently is Minority Leader in the Maine House 
of Representatives, where she is serving her sixthterm. 
She is a former school teacher with special interest in 
education problems, plugging tax loopholes and aid for 
the aging. She ran for Congress in 1950 against Rep. 
Robert Hale (R 1943-58) but lost by 7,000 votes. Of 
French-Canadian extraction, she lives with her father 
and owns and operates a stationery and book store, 
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Mrs. Maurine Neuberger, 52, of Portland, Ore., run- 
ning against GOP candidate Elmo Smith, who isa former 
Oregon interim Governor (1956-57) now publisher of a 
newspaper in Albany, Ore. Mrs. Neuberger served as 
a member of the Oregon House of Representatives during 
her late husband’s tenure in the State Senate in the early 
1950’s. In 1959 she was a delegate to the Atlantic Con- 
gress of North Atlantic Treaty Organization nations. 
Like Miss Cormier, she is a former school teacher. 


House -- Mrs. Rudd Brown of La Canada, Calif., 40, 
running against GOP Rep. Edgar W. Hiestand, who de- 
feated her in 1958 in a close race. Mrs. Brown is a 
daughter of the late Ruth Bryan Owen Rohde, a former 
Minister to Norway and Congresswoman from Florida 
(D 1929-33), and a granddaughter of famed orator William 
Jennings Bryan. Married to Dr. Harrison Brown, a 
geochemistry professor at California Institute of Tech- 
nology, she is a former teacher, served in the Middle 
East during World War II on special assignment from 
the Army and later served in the WAVES, 


Mrs. Julia Butler Hansen of Cathlamet, Wash., will 
try for the seat of the late Rep. Russell V. Mack (R). A 
member of her state’s legislature since 1938, she cur- 
rently is the first woman inher state to serve as Speaker 
Pro-tem of the House, and also was the first woman 
elected to the Cathlamet City Council. Mrs. Hansen is 
the author of juvenile books, has a son, 13, 


Miss Mary M. Harden of Carson City, Mich., run- 
ning for the 8th District seat of retiring Rep. Alvin M. 
Bentley (R), who is a candidate for the Senate. Miss 
Harden was director of curriculum in the Wayne, Mich., 
public schools in 1943-56, is a member of her District’s 
steering committee. 


Miss Mary Kennedy of Lynn, Mass., 54, running 
against incumbent GOP Rep. William H, Bates. Miss 
Kennedy since 1954 has worked for the state Registry of 
Motor Vehicles department and since 1956 has been a 
Democratic state committeewoman. She owned and 
operated her own real estate and insurance firm from 
1934-54. 


Mrs. Coya Knutson of Oklee, Minn., is hoping to 
regain the seat she held from 1954 to 1958. Her defeat 
in 1958 followed a much publicized family squabble when 
her husband campaigned against her with a ‘‘Coya come 
home’’ plea. Mrs. Knutsen, a former teacher, was the 
first woman elected to Congress from her state and the 
first woman to serve on the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee. Her opponent is Rep. Odin Langen (R). 


Miss Dorothy O’Brien of DeKalb, IIl., is running for 
the second time against GOP Rep. Noah M,. Mason, to 
whom she lost in 1958 by5,500 votes. She is a graduate of 
DePaul University in Chicago, where she also studied 
law, and a graduate nurse who from 1945 to 1952 worked 
in the Public Health Service. 


Mrs. Margaret Lee Walgren of Mount Lebanon, Pa., 
is running against incumbent GOP Rep. James G, Fulton. 
She is a former teacher of social psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, a member of the Democratic 
Township Committee, and the mother of two sons. 


Mrs, Katharine Elkus White of Red Bank, N.J., is 
opposing incumbent GOP Rep. James C. Auchincloss. She 


was elected Mayor of Red Bankin1950, reelected in 1952 
and 1954, She was the first woman commissioner on the 
New Jersey State Highway Authority, became its chairman 
in 1955. She has been vice chairman of her state's 
Democratic party organization since 1954. Mrs. White’s 
late father served as Ambassador to Turkey under Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson. She has two children and four 
grandchildren. 


In addition, Miss Gladys E. Davis, New Boston 
attorney, who once served as assistant Ohio attorney 
general, is the Democratic candidate for the unexpired 
term of the late Rep. James G. Polk (D) in Ohio’s 6th 
District. She is not running for the 87th Congress and 
is not included in the statistics above. 


New Republican Candidates 


House -- Mrs. Lois V. Nair of Detroit, Mich., run- 
ning against incumbent Democratic Rep. Louis C, Rabaut, 
presently is a member of the Mayor’s Committee for the 
City of Detroit. The first woman elected to the Wayne 
County, Mich., Republican Committee, Mrs. Nair has been 
active in local GOP affairs for many years. She isa 
former school teacher, has three children and five grand- 
children, 


Mrs. Phyllis Schlafly, 36, of Alton, Ill., running 
against Democratic incumbent Rep. Melvin Price, is a 
research librarian by profession, She is president of the 
Illinois Federation of Republican Women. Mrs. Schlafly 
has four children. 


GALLUP POLL 


The next to last Gallup Poll before the Nov. 8 
national elections, released Oct. 25, showed those who 
preferred Democratic candidates John F, Kennedy and 
Lyndon B, Johnson totaling 49 percent, those who pre- 
ferred GOP candidates Richard M, Nixon and Henry Cabot 
Lodge 45 percent and undecided six percent. The Gallup 
Poll simultaneously released a preference projection 
based on those ‘‘most likely to vote’’ with these results: 
Kennedy-Johnson, 48 percent; Nixon-Lodge, 48 percent; 
and undecided, four percent. George Gallup, director of 
the American Institute of Public Opinion, Oct. 17 said he 
would not dare predict the election outcome and would be 
satisfied if his final poll, yet to be announced, was 
accurate to within four percent of the final vote. The 
results of Gallup Polls matching Nixon-Kennedy, or their 
tickets, since the beginning of the year: (Weekly Report 
p. 1646, 1587) 








Poll Released Nixon Kennedy Undecided 
Jan. 23 53% 47%, 

March 3 50 50 

March 31 47 53 

May 3 46 54 

May 19 49 51 

June 12 Sl 49 

July 5 48 52 

Aug. 16 50 44 6%, 
Aug. 30 47 7 6 
Sept. 13 7 48 $ 
Sept. 24 47 46 7 
Oct. 11 46 49 5 
Oct. 25 45 49 6 
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LINE-UP IN CONGRESS, 1855 TO DATE 
































C Senate House aii 
ongre = + —— 
ioe Total | Democrat | Republican | Other | Total | Democrat | Republican | Other sateen 
34th .... 1855-1857 | 62 42 15 | 5 234 83 | 108 | 43 | Pierce (D) 
35th .... 1857-1859 | 64 39 20 5 237 131 92 | i4 Buchanan (D) 
36th .... 1859-1861 | 66 38 26 2 237 | 101 | 13 | 23 | Buchanan (D) 
37th .... 1861-1863 | 50 ll 31 7 178 | 42 | 106 | 28 | Lincoln (R) 
38th .... 1863-1865 | 51 | 12 39 183 | 80 | 103 | Lincoln (R) 
39th .... 1865-1867] 52 | 10 | 42 191 | 46 | 145 Lincoln (R) 
Johnson (D) 
40th .... 1867-1869 | 53 | 11 | 42 | 193 | 49 143 | Johnson (D) 
4lst .... 1869-1871 | 74 | 11 61 243 73 170s Grant (R) 
42nd... . 1871-1873 | 74 | 17 57 243 | 104 139 | Grant (R) 
43rd... . 1873-1875 | 74 | 19 | 54 2933 | 88 | 203 | Grant (R) 
44th .... 1875-1877 | 76 | 29 46 293 | 181 107 3 | Grant (R) 
45th .... 1877-1879 | 76 36 39 1 293 156 137 Hayes (R) 
46th .... 1879-1881 | 76 | 43 | 33 293 150 | 128 | 14 Hayes (R) 
= - ‘ , Garfield (R) 
47th .... 1881-1883 | 76 | 37 | 7 2 293 130 152 | ll Arthur (R) 
48th .... 1883-1885 | 76 36 40 325 200 119 | 6 Arthur (R) 
49th .... 1885-1887 | 76 | 34 41 325 | 182 140 2 | Cleveland (D) 
50th .... 1887-1889 | 76 37 39 325 | 170 151 4 | Cleveland (D) 
Slst .... 1889-1891 84 | 37 47 330 156 173 l Harrison (R) 
52nd... . 1891-1893 88 39 47 2 333 231 88 14 Harrison (R) 
53rd.... 1893-1895 | 88 44 38 3 si aT 126 8 | Cleveland (D) 
54th .... 1895-1897 | 88 39 44 5 357 | 104 | 246 7 | Cleveland (D) 
55th .... 1897-1899 | 90 | 34 46 10 357 | 134 206 16 | McKinley (R) 
56th .... 1899-1901 | 90 | 26 53 ll 357 163 185 9 | McKinley (R) 
57th ....1901-1903| 909 | 2 | 56 3 | 357 153 | 198 s |g Mchintey @) 
Roosevelt (R) 
58th .... 1903-1905 | 90 | 32 58 386 | 178 | 207 Roosevelt (R) 
59th .... 1905-1907 | 90 | 32 58 386 136 250 | Roosevelt (R) 
60th .... 1907-1909 | 92 29 61 386 164 222 Roosevelt (R) 
6lst .... 1909-1911 | 92 32 59 391 172 || 219 Taft (R) 
62nd.... 1911-1913 | 92 42 49 391 | 228 | 162 | 1 Taft (R) 
63rd... . 1913-1915 | 96 51 44 l 435 | 290 | 127 18 | Wilson (D) 
64th .... 1915-1917 | 96 56 39 l 435 | 231 | 193 ~ Wilson (D) 
65th .... 1917-1919 | 96 53 42 l 435 | 210 | 216 9 | Wilson (D) 
66th .... 1919-1921 | 96 47 | 48 1 435 | 191 237 7 | Wilson (D) 
67th .... 1921-1923 | 96 37 59 435 | 132 | 300 l Harding (R) 
68th .... 1923-1925] 96 43 51 Be . 435 207. | 225 3 | Coolidge (R) 
69th .... 1925-1927 | 96 40 54 = 435 183 247 5 | Coolidge (R) 
70th .... 1927-1929 | 96 47 48 2 435 | 195 | 237 3 | Coolidge (R) 
7ist .... 1929-1931 96 39 56 | 1 435 | 163 267 l Hoover (R) 
72nd .... 1931-1933 | 96 47 48 ee 435 | 216 | 218 Log Hoover (R) 
73rd... . 1933-1935 | 96 59 36 1 435 313 | 117. | 5 | Roosevelt (D) 
74th .... 1935-1937 | 96 69 25 2 435 | 322 | 103 | 10 | Roosevelt (D) 
75th .... 1937-1939 | 96 75 17 4 435 | 333 | 89 =| «13 Roosevelt (D) 
76th .... 1939-1941] 96 69 23 4 435 | 262 169 | 4 Roosevelt (D) 
77th .... 1941-1943 | 96 66 28 2 435 | 267 162 | 6 | Roosevelt (D) 
78th .... 1943-1945 | 96 57 38 I 435 | 222 | 209 | 4 | Roosevelt (D) 
, , Roosevelt (D) 
79th .... 1945-1947 | 96 | 57 | 38 | l 435 | 243 | 190 | 2 {Truman (D) 
80th .... 1947-1949 | 96 | 45 51 435 | 188 | 246 +| #1 Truman (D) 
Bist .... 1949-1951] 96 54 42 | 435 | 263 | 171 ~+'| 1 | Truman (D) 
82nd... . 1951-1953 | 96 48 47 is 435 | 234 199 | 2 | Truman (D) 
83rd... . 1953-1955 96 46 48 2 435 213 221 | Eisenhower (R) 
84th .... 1955-1957 | 96 48 47 , 435 | 232 203 Eisenhower (R) 
85th ... . 1957-1959 96 49 47 435 | 234 201 Eisenhower (R) 
86th .... 1959-1961 | 100 65 35 436 | 283 153 Eisenhower (R) 
87th .... 1961-1963 | 100 437 | | 














SOURCE: HISTORICAL STATISTICS OF THE U.S. 
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Political Notes 





CANDIDATES’ CALENDAR 


(For previous calendar see Weekly Report p. 1779) 
KENNEDY 


Oct, 27 -- New York City. 

Oct, 28 -- Northeastern Pennsylvania; Philadelphia. 

Oct, 29 -- Philadelphia area. 

Oct. 30 -- Washington, D.C., rest; Levittown, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Oct. 31 -- Philadelphia. 

Nov. 1 -- Los Angeles. 

Nov. 2 -- Los Angeles, San Diego, San Jose, San 
Francisco. 


JOHNSON 


Oct. 27 -- Great Falls, Mont.; Salt Lake City; Shaw- 
nee, Okla. 

Oct. 28-30 -- Texas, campaigning and staff work. 

Oct. 31 -- St. Joseph, Springfield, Mo. 

Nov. 1 -- Chicago. 

Nov. 2 -- Upstate New York. 


NIXON 


Oct. 27 -- Michigan whistle-stop campaigning. 

Oct. 28 -- Illinois whistle-stop campaigning; Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

Oct. 29 -- Rock Island, Ili.; Chicago suburbs. 

Oct. 30-31 -- Washington, D.C., rest and staff work; 
Oct. 31 -- with Lodge in New Jersey. 

Nov. 1 -- Pennsylvania and upstate New York. 

Nov. 2 -- New York City, with President Eisenhower. 


LODGE 


Oct, 27 -- Cleveland. 

Oct. 28 -- Virginia and Maryland campaigning. 

Oct. 29 -- New York City area. 

Oct. 30 -- New York City. 

Oct. 31 -- New Jersey whistle-stop campaigning. 
Nov. 1 -- New York City. 

Nov. 2 -- New York City with President Eisenhower. 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


Fifth Debate -- Negotiations between Nixon and 
Kennedy for a fifth radio-television debate broke down Oct. 
29 with both sides declaring bad faith on the part of the 
other. Disputes over subject matter and appearances by 
the Vice Presidential candidates, the latter pressed by 
the Republicans and agreed to by the Democrats, were 
also listed by both sides as the causes for failure to 
agree on another debate. (Weekly Report p. 1779) 

King Case -- An Oct. 26 phone call from Kennedy 
to the wife of Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, imprisoned 
in Georgia as a result of his participation in a sit-in, 
reported inquiries into the legal aspects of the situation 
by Kennedy’s brother and campaign manager Robert 
Kennedy and King’s release from jail on bond Oct. 27 


were given wide publicity and may have election effects 
both North and South. Closter B. Current, a national 
director of the National Assn. for the Advancement of 
Colored People, Oct, 31 said Nixon ‘‘may have thrown 
away a large segment of the Negro vote by his failure 
to speak out on the King arrest.’’ Georgia Gov. S. 
Ernest Vandiver (D) Oct, 31 criticized Kennedy for phoning 
‘the home of the foremost racial agitator inthe country,’’ 
but said he would continue to support the Democratic 
party. King Nov. 1 said he was deeply grateful to Ken- 
nedy but was prohibited from endorsing any candidate 
because of his position as chairman of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference. (Weekly Report p.1778) 

Religious Issue -- Three Puerto Rican Bishops Oct. 
28 issued a second letter opposing the re-election of 
Puerto Rican Governor Luis Munoz Marin. An Oct. 21 
letter prohibiting their parishioners from voting for him 
brought a storm of comments in the U.S, (Weekly Report 
p. 1778) 

The second letter said those who voted for Marin 
would be ‘‘committing a sin.’’ The ‘‘L’Osservatore 
Romano’’, daily paper of the Vatican, Oct. 26 said, ‘‘the 
church has the right and duty to explain to the faithful 
the moral obligations which they must respect as voters.”’ 
The apostolic delegate to the United States, the Pope’s 
personal representative, Oct. 27 said U.S, Bishops had 
never taken a position such as that of the Puerto Ricans 
and ‘‘I am confident, also no such action would ever be 
taken by the hierarchy in this country.’’ Kennedy, who 
is a Catholic, was asked for a statement during a tele- 
vision panel program Oct. 30. He said he was strongly 
against any state religion, adding, “‘If 99 percent of the 
population were Catholic I would still oppose it.’’ 

Nixon Loan -- A news story by columnist Drew 
Pearson accusing Nixon of possible conflict of interest 
brought a denial Oct. 26 from Nixon’s campaign manager 
Robert H, Finch, who called the story ‘‘an obvious poli- 
tical smear’’. The basis of Pearson’s story was an 
Oct. 24 Scripps-Howard article which said Finch, who 
knew the Nixon incident was being investigated by Demo- 
crats, volunteered information about it in an attempt to 
offset any last minute ‘‘smear’’. 

It was later established that a loan for $205,000 
from the Hughes Tool Co., owned by industrialist Howard 
Hughes, had been received in 1956 by Nixon’s mother for 
use by Nixon’s brother, Donald Nixon, in a failing firm, 
later bankrupt. Pearson said Hughes’ companies had 
since received favorable treatment from some federal 
agencies; ‘‘whether the improvement was connected 
with the loan is not known.”’ 

Finch Oct. 26 said the loan had been made by a 
third party, Frank J. Waters. Donald Nixon Oct. 30 said 
the loan had come from the Hughes company but added 
that he had never asked his brother ‘‘to do anything for 
me or anyone else in the Government; and if I did ask 
1 know he would refuse.”’ 

The Justice Department Oct. 27 said an ‘‘innuendo’’ 
by Pearson that it had settled a case against the Hughes 
Tool Co. because of the loan was ‘‘baseless’’ and in fact 
the action against the company was begun after the loan 
was made, 
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The New York Post Nov. 1 said an accountant hired 
by Waters’ law firm to oversee the operation of the Nixon 
company stated the Vice President was aware of all 
major decisions regarding the loan and was referred to 
in correspondence and reports as ‘‘East’’ or ‘‘Eastern 
division’’. 

A Nixon spokesman Nov. | said these charges were 
‘‘absurd’’ and held no truth. He said Donald Nixon’s 
statement “‘summed up”’ the story. 

Also in dispute was the value of the property belong- 
ing to Mrs. Nixon which was used as collateral for the 
loan. According to the deed of trust of the loan in the 
office of the Los Angeles county recorder, the lot was 
assessed at $13,000. Pearson estimated the value at 
between $50,000 and $60,000 at present, less at the time 
of the loan. Donald Nixon said he had had the lot assessed 
“‘by competent appraisers who fixed the value of the 
property today without improvements at $228,000. The 
value of the property is greater than the total amount 
of the Ioan so that the lender has clearly suffered no 
loss and will suffer noloss.’’ Ina Nov. 1 column Pearson 
said an affidavit filed Jan. 8, 1957, by Mrs. Nixon after 
her husband’s death claimed that the total property left 
to her, including the lot, ‘‘did not then exceed the sum 
of approximately $100,000”’ . 


CAMPAIGN SPEECHES 


President Eisenhower Oct. 28 made the first of four 
major public appearances designed to help Republican 
Presidential candidate Richard M. Nixoninthe campaign. 
The President appeared ata Philadelphia rally onOct. 28; 
spent a full day with Nixon and Vice Presidential candi- 
date Henry Cabot Lodge in New York City and its environs 
on Nov, 2, capping the day witha brief nationally televised 
speech from New York’s Coliseum; planned appearances 
and another nation-wide speech Nov. 4 in Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh; and planned to take part in a Nov. 7 election- 
eve broadcast rally with Nixon and Lodge. 

In the Oct. 28 speech, the President expressed his 
pride in what ‘‘millions of us’’ joined to do in 1952. He 
said attacks on America’s progress were ‘‘glib political 
oratory’’. He called on Democratic leaders, though not 
by name, to explain how they would ‘‘pay for the many 
billions of additional federal spending pledged by’’ the 
Democratic platform. He said, ‘“‘By all odds, Richard 
Nixon is the best qualified mantobe the next President of 
the United States.’’ 

The President Oct. 27 was introduced at a non- 
political ceremony in Virginia by Sen. Harry Flood Byrd 
(D Va.), a Democrat who has not endorsed the Kennedy- 
Johnson ticket. In acknowledging the introduction, the 
President said of Byrd, ‘‘...though our starting points 
were different, our careers eventually converged across 
the lines of party policies to wage a campaign as allies 
against a common enemy, excessive costs in government. 
I am proud to have been able tofight for fiscal responsi- 
bility shoulder to shoulder with your distinguished senior 
Senator.”’ 

In his New York City speech Nov. 2 the President 
expressed pride at the record during his White House 
tenure: ‘‘In every index by which we measure strength 
and development, the past eight years have been the 
brightest of our history.... Six months after the Admin- 
istration that Richard Nixon and I headed took office, a 
cease-fire order had been achieved to end the futile 
battling and assuring the safety of South Korea. Since 
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that time we have had no single battle casualty.’’ He 
expressed confidence that Nixon and Lodge could con- 
tinue the record: ‘‘The nation needs leaders who have 
been immersed in the hard facts of public affairs ina 
great variety of situations -- men of character who are 
able to take the long-range goals -- leaders who do not 
mistake minor setbacks for major disasters.... Richard 
Nixon and Cabot Lodge have advised and helped me well 
for eight years, They have my respect, my admiration, 
my friendship....’’ 

Both major Presidential candidates stepped up tele- 
vision appearances with the advent of election day. 

Kennedy Oct, 31 from Philadelphia asked Americans 
to give him, ‘‘your help...your hand and your heart in the 
week ahead’’ and repeated the message of his acceptance 
speech: ‘‘I am unable to campaign for the Presidency 
telling you ‘you never had it so good’ -- or telling you 
life will be easy inthe great republicif you make me your 
President. The kind of America in whichwe believe lies 
beyond the new and challenging frontier on which we now 
stand. New crises, new demands, new pressures, new 
problems must all be met before our dreams can be 
realized. And they cannot be met by one man alone.,’’ 
Kennedy said, “‘If we continue to stand still -- if we stay 
grounded on dead center -- if we content ourselves with 
our material goods and our easy life and our rosy re- 
assurances -- then the gates will soon be open to a lean 
and hungry enemy.”’ He said this sort of attack, which he 
has used throughout the campaign, has been called down- 
grading America; ‘‘I do not downgrade America -- But I 
do downgrade the kind of leadership it has been getting 
from the Republican party.”’ 

Because of extended applause, Nixon’s air time after 
the President’s speech in New York City was cut toa 
minimum, He said he was always glad to give up his 
time to the President. In a speech after the broadcast, 
he criticized Kennedy, saying that both he and ‘‘the 
American people’’ resented ‘‘these things he is saying 
about the President of the United States.’’ He said 
Kennedy made an ‘‘arrogant assumption’’ in saying ‘‘this 
is the time for greatness... Doesn’t he know that we 
have a great President?’’ 


PRESS ENDORSEMENTS 


Editor and Publisher, a trade magazine for news- 
papers and advertisers, Nov. 3 said Democratic Presi- 
dential nominee John F, Kennedy had received the en- 
dorsement of 208 newspapers and Republican nominee 
Richard M, Nixon had received the endorsement of 731. 
Final figures for the 1956 elections showed Democratic 
nominee Adlai E, Stevenson receiving 189 endorsements 
from papers and President Eisenhower receiving 740. 
(Weekly Report p. 1645) 


CORRECTIONS 


The foliowing corrections should be made inthe list of 
Congressional and gubernatorial candidates (Weekly Re- 
port of Oct. 14, 1960, p. 1696): 

New York, 5th District -- Arthur Goldstein withdrew 
as the Liberal candidate and the Liberal party endorse- 
ment was given to the Democratic candidate, Joseph P. 
Addabbo. The Republican candidate, named when Rep. 
Albert H. Bosch (R) withdrew from the race, is George 
P, Archinal. 

Rhode Island, Senate -- The Democratic candidate 
is Claiborne deB. Pell (Not Clairborne). 
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‘DEBASEMENT OF TRUTH’ 


Following is a partial text of President Eisenhower's Oct. 20 address at 
a dinner meeting of the Commonwealth Club of California: 


As we push ahead to strengthen the partnership of the citizen 
with his government, there are, as | see it, some pitfalls to be 
avoided. 

First, we must not be afraid to look at ourselves honestly. 
We must steadily maintain critical self-examination. Our nation 
must always concern itself with any failure to realize our national 
and legitimate aspirations. But while maintaining a healthy 
critical insight, let us not be misled by those who, inexplicably, 
seem so fond of deprecating the standing, condition, and perform- 
ance of the entire nation. 

Surely we must avoid smugness and complacency. But when 
in the face of a bright record of progress and development, we 
hear some misguided people wail that the United States is stumbling 
into the status of a second-class power and that our prestige has 
slumped to an all-time low, we are simply listening to debasement 
of the truth. 

Now related to this irresponsible practice of defacing the true 
American portrait, is the development of an almost compulsive 
desire to make counterfeit comparisons, especially between our 
naticn and others. Because of differing backgrounds and cultures 
such comparisons rarely contain any validity whatever. The eco- 
nomic and social statistics ofa nation cannot be conveniently com- 
pared like Olympic track records. 

Consider a country -- the Soviets, for example -- through a 
violent upheaval, rich in natural resources and abundantly stocked 
with manpower that suddenly emerges froma strictly feudal agra- 
rian society intoa nation with an expanding and centrally controlled 
industrialism, What about its rate, its rate of economic growth? 
Obviously the tempo of its ecnomic growth can, for a time, leap 
ahead at a rate faster than a nation which had long since become 
highly industrialized. 

If a village has a single telephone -- which in many cases in 
the world it does -- or even less, the acquisition of another in a 
single year is a L1OOQ%increase ingrowth. In a mature society such 
increases are necessarily measured in fractions of the whole. 

Now in a broader sense any attempt at comparison between 
national patterns of economic organization leads to unfortunate and 
widespread misunderstandings. The issue today in the supreme 
effort to build a thriving international community that can live in 
peace with justice, is not merely capitalism versus socialism. 

We believe that our free and socially responsible enterprise 
has demonstrated definite advantages over an economy based upon 
a socialistic pattern of organization. But we do recognize that 
those nations whose particular problems lead them to adopt a 
socialist economy should not be condemned for doing so. 

What we do contend is that the issue today is not capitalism 
versus socialism, but rather democracy versus dictatorship - - the 
open society against the closed and secret society. 

Recognition of this fact compels us to warn newly developing 
nations of the perils of authoritarianism lest they gravitate toward 
comrnunist control because of the seductive promises of immedi- 
ate benefits. So we see the vital importance of having the free 
world understand the true basis of the world struggle. 

To return to our own country the problems before us in the 
conduct of foreign affairs involve an endless flow of concrete 
decisions upon specific issues. 

The difficulties involved are infinite -- they arise hour by 
hour in some instances; day by day or week to week in others. 
Each problem, of course, will have to be met by those charged 
with the particular sphere of responsibility. But though this work 
is one of the duties of government, the citizenry cannot abandon 
its inherent function of critical, self-examination of performance. 

All of us must see that the policy decisions of our government 
officials are responsive to the needs, objectives, values, and his- 
toric tendencies of the American people. One vital purpose is to 
see that while meeting the requirements of foreign affairs, we 
simultaneously sustain our domestic institutions and traditional 
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liberties. For example, to further progress in our country, and 
indeed throughout the free world, we must be certain that there 
is no cheapening and no debasement of our currency. Tasks 
like this impose a heavy, but necessary, strain upon our citi- 
zenry. 

It calls for experienced and mature leadership. This is 
not a task for a leadership that insists upon agitating small 
points to the neglect of the nation’s true good. This is not 
a task for a leadership that sees the nation as a giant super- 
market for the distribution of special favor. This is nota 
task for any leadership that scorns fiscal integrity and sees 
no national disadvantage in deficit spending. Nor is it a task 
for leadership that, falsely trumpeting an incompetence within 
the body politic, assigns to a centralized government the respon- 
s.dility for all progress. 

It is a task for leadership which understands that our job 
today is to intensify the beliefs that made America great; leader- 
ship which recognizes that sound policy arises out of the inner 
wisdom and experience of countless communities and people 
throughout America fully capable, as always before, of responding 
to a summons to greatness. 


‘EVIL PROPAGANDA’ 


Following is a partial text of President Eisenhower's talk to a group of 
business and professional women in Detroit, Oct. 17: 


So, my friends, I am going to have just one word to say about 
the election that is coming up. About this time in every campaign, 
there comes forward some evil kind of propaganda, it matters not 
what its source may be, but this evil propaganda is trying to make 
someone forget that we are a nation that loves decency, that be- 
lieves in fair play, and that we are ready to vote our convictions 
according to the conscience of each of us. 

I say that no propaganda of any kind allows you to desert your 
own determination to have the kind of government that you choose, 
and to elect the candidates that you want. This is your bounden 
duty, and we should never let those of evil intent besmirch the 
fair name of the United States by lies, distortions and indeed every 
kind of crooked statement that it is possible to conceive. 

As I say, always this happens, and I think that it has had very 
little effect in any of the elections of which I have known. I re- 
member as far bask as 1896, I carried a torch in a parade -- I 
was six years old, Andinthatelection I heard some people around 
in my little town carrying terrible stories about prominent figures 
in that election. I don’t think it has ever ceased but I just pray that 
none of you lets himself be unbalanced by it, but sticks right behind 
his own ideals, hs own convictions about the United States, and 
certainly his own opinions as to how -- I have been saying ‘‘he’’ 
I should have been saying ‘‘she’’ -- sorry -- her own opinions as 
to how this election should come out, That is between you and ycur 
conscience, and inside the secret booth. 

Now I brought up this subject down in the square, and I hope 
that all of you can understand how sincerely I mean it, and how 
honestly I mean it, because my great faithis: America is a politi- 
cal expression of a religious faith. We believe in integrity, in 
honesty and decency, and if we ever are swayed by a loss of those, 
then indeed we will be in a sorry fix. 


FEDERAL ROLE 


Following is a partial text of President Eisenhower's Oct. 24 speech be- 
fore a special convocation of the students and faculty of Rice University, Houston, 
Texas: 


Now at home there will be urgent problems that must be faced. 
By 1970 there will be some 35 million more Americans. They will 
be needing millions of new homes, 300,000 more school classrooms 
and as many additional hospital beds, and a veritable catalog of 
other essential services. Indeed, the future of America is as 
great as our vision. The many necessary new jobs thus created 
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will produce new national wealth, new security, new business. 
The cost will be vast, 

Just to produce the plants, tools and equipment for the anti- 
cipated 13 million new jobs in 1970 will require a minimum of 
$140 billions of investment. Yet the gigantic yield to labor, capital 
and our nation will be far beyond anything that can be comprehended 
by those who are fearful of the future. 

These commitments to the future -- both at home and abroad 
-- represent a tremendous challenge to our vision, ingenuity and 
our productive capacity. We can employ our resources -- both 
material and spiritual -- in ways which can bring forth a better 
world for all people -- including ourselves. Or we can waste and 
dissipate them, and so lose the last clear chance in our time for 
freedom for all those who want it and are ready to work for it. 

Our clear mission is to produce a better life in freedom for 
ourselves and help to do so for the world and, so doing, make the 
attainment of a just peace more probable. This will demand a 
massive, sustained, coordinated effort by all our people and by 
all peoples devoted to freedom. 

The genius of a free people lies in the fact that they can pro- 
duce such an effort by their own volition, without the coercive 
power of a dictatorial government. But they can do so only to the 
extent of their capacity for self-discipline and the subordination 
of selfish interests to national good. Withineven the freest nation 
there must exist certain imperatives in policy, without which no 
great purpose can go forward. 

Now there is little I can give youin the way of specific advice. 
But I suggest to you the value of three domestic imperatives 
which, among others, might be stated as axioms: 

First -- public programs -- local or national -- must be 
guided by long-term and easily recognizable goals. Short-term 
expediency, resulting in rapid change in effort is a most wasteful 
process. It makes practically impossible the sustaining of respon- 
sible government. 

Second -- national solvency is mandatory to the continuance 
of national security, steadily rising productivity, and individual 
well-being. 

Third -- only by the maintenance ofacarefully balanced sys- 
tem of local federal authority that discourages the dumping on the 
Federal Government of problems that can be solved close to home, 
can we assure continuance of the widespread liberties our citizenry 
has enjoyed for a century and three quarters.... 

But today we are often told that our nation is so large and so 
rich that it really doesn’t have to balance accounts, that a little 
inflation doesn’t hurt; that we can spend lavishly to ‘‘stimulate 
growth’’ and make up the deficits out of some increases in the 
future. There is the carefree assumption that we have gone along 
happily during most of these recent decades without paying the full 
fare, and that this fine arrangement can be continued indefinitely. 
But the truth is that we have paid, and will continue to pay, to the 
tune of hundreds of billions in lost purchasing power of dollars 
that have shrunk to less than half the value they represented in 
1939. This is inflation. 

And who, in particular, has paid? I have, you have, and so 
have your mothers and fathers, your professors, people who own 
bonds and insurance policies, people drawing pensions and Social 
Security payments, people who have savings accounts, people who 
work on salaries, and this University. We have all paid. More 
than this,our grandchildren will pay. 

Wealth, whether it be that of a nation or an individual, is the 
product of useful work. It canbe created in no other way. It can- 
not be legislated, conjured or commanded into existence. And 
everything that is consumed must eventually be paid for by some- 
one, in some way. Every governmental expenditure is a charge 
against the productive effort of the American people, and it must 
and will be paid, as surely as thesun rises. And to the extent that 
we cannot pay it out of current income, it must and will be paid 
out of the future. Moreover, if we fail to balance our budget and 
to hold our dollar at a stable value, the confidence of other nations 
in the United States will falter. Fiscaland monetary policies that 
are essentially inflationary have very grave international conse- 
quences, with serious impact on ourselves. This is a fact of life 
over which ai! the present-day advocates of heavy federal spend- 
ing, regardless of deficits, could properly reflect very seriously... 

Now the third imperative of which I speak is the maintenance 
of state and local authority against the unhealthy growth of power 
in the Federal Government. Our booming populacion, the growth 
of huge metropolitan areas, the shrinkage of our countryside by 
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rapid transport and communications -- are reducing our nation 
to a neighborhood and creating complex new problems in coopera- 
tive living. 

Some of these problems can indeed be solved only through 
participation by the Federal Government. This I readily concede, 
and I have supported many measures in which federal cooperation 
was necessary to the success of state and local problems. 

But I do believe deeply that every problem should be solved 
as close to home as it is possible to do so, Federal assistance 
should be requested only when the case for it is clear -- and con- 
tinued only for the minimum time necessary. The tendency to 
look needlessly to the Federal Government for helpin purely local 
problems has been far too prevalent over recent decades, and the 
price has invariably been paidinterms ofa steady and unwarranted 
federal encroachment upon the authority of the States. For rights 
are inseparable from responsibility, and the State which abdicates 
its responsibilities in any field will surely find that it has bar- 
gained away its rights there as well. 

The South has long been a staunch defender of the rights of 
the sovereign states -- to its great and everlasting credit. And 
this matter has special meaning to the residents of this state 
which was for ten years a Republic. I counsel you to continue to 
guard jealously the rights reserved to your State under our Con- 
stitution -- to keep your government close to home, your local 
affairs out of the hands of a meddlesome, bumbling bureaucracy 
thousands of miles away. Weigh carefully the words of those who 
carelessly say ‘‘let the Federal Government do it or pay for it.’’ 
For in the end it is the people -- not the government -- who pay, 
and they not only pay in money, but in a currency far more 
precious -- in their hardwon right to run their own affairs in their 
own way. This is fundamental.... 


OTHER STATEMENTS 


Other recent public statements by President Eisenhower: 


Sept. 29 -- Remarks before the Polish-American Congress 
in Chicago. 

Sept. 29 -- Remarks at the Chicago Republican 1960 Victory 
Fund Dinner, introducing Vice President Nixon. 

Oct. 4 -- Remarks before the 67th Annual Conference of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, Washington, D.C. 

Oct. 5 -- Executive Order delegating the President’s author- 
ity to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget under sections of 
the Alaska Omnibus Act, the Hawaii Statehood Act, and the Hawaii 
Omnibus Act, dealing with the conveyance of certain United States 
property to the new states. 

Oct. 5 -- Remarks in Washington, D.C. to engineers from 
India who had just completed training in the U.S. under the Indian 
Steel Training and Educational Program. 

Oct. 6 -- Exchange of letters between President Eisenhower 
and the Secretary of Labor, James P. Mitchell, on the Labor De- 
partment’s first year of operations under the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 (PL 86-257). 

Oct. 8 -- Remarks before regional office managers and hos- 
pital managers of the Veterans Administration at the White House. 

Oct. 11 -- Remarks at the White House to participants in the 
International Field Hockey Festival under the People-To- People 
Sports Committee. 

Oct. 11 -- Exchange of greetings between the President and 
His Majesty, King Frederik IX of Denmark, at the Washington 
National Airport. 

Oct. 13 -- Statement on receipt of the Fifth Annual Report of 
the Rural Development Program. 

Oct. 14 -- Welcoming remarks to the heads of United Nations 
delegations from fifteen new African States and the President's 
response to H.E. Dkermakoye, Minister of Justice ofthe Republic 
of Niger. 

Oct, 14 -- Remarks at the District of Columbia Tribute to the 
President on his birthday. 

Oct. 14- -- Message to the newspapers of the Nation observing 
National Newspaper Week. 

Oct. 17 -- Remarks at the City-County Building in Detroit. 

Oct. 18 -- Remarks to a Republican Rally at the Minneapolis- 
St. Paul International Airport. 

Oct. 19 -- White House statement approving United States and 
Canadian cooperative development of the water resources of the 
Columbia River Basin. 
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TEAMSTER MONITORS 


The U.S. Court of Appeals in Washington Oct. 28 
upheld Teamster Union objections to the appointment of 
Terence F, McShane as chairmanof the board of monitors, 
which was established in 1958 to supervise a union 
‘*house-cleaning.’’ The court ruled 2-1 that either side 
in the running controversy -- the Teamsters or the 
union’s dissidents -- could veto the appointment of a 
chairman on ‘‘reasonable grounds’’. McShane was sworn 
in as chairman Sept. 26. He is a former agent for the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation who participated in FBI 
investigations of the Teamsters and union president James 
R. Hoffa. (Weekly Report p. 1635) 

Hoffa Nov. 2 asked the U.S, Court of Appeals to allow 
him to call a union convention in Chicago Jan. 16-20, 
1961. The union’s 1959 scheduled convention was cancelled 
in December 1958 by Federal District Judge F, Dickinson 
Letts, who established the monitors, and who ruled that 
monitor approval must be secured before any new meeting 
was held. (1958 Almanac p. 681) 

RELATED DEVELOPMENT -- Oct. 27 -- The U.S. 
Court of Appeals in Washington upheld the Feb, 2 con- 
tempt of Congress conviction of William Presser, presi- 
dent of the Ohio Conference of Teamsters. Presser was 
cited in December 1958 by the Senate Select Committee 
on Improper Activities in the Labor or Management Field 
for failure to produce personal and union records under 
subpena and for refusal to answer questions about the 
records. He received a two-month prison sentence and 
was fined $100, Presser June 7 was convicted of obstruct- 
ing justice by mutilating subpenaed records of the Con- 
ference. (Weekly Report p. 1051) 


RAILROAD STUDY COMMISSION 


President Eisenhower Nov. 1 signed an executive 
order creating a fact-finding commission to study a 
dispute between the five operating railway labor brother-~- 
hoods and the Assn, of American Railroads, The agree- 
ment between the rail carriers and the unions for such a 


study was announced Oct, 18 by Secretary of Labor James - 


P, Mitchell following extended negotiations in Chicago 
and Washington, (Weekly Report p. 1751) 

The commission’s principal task was to suggest a 
settlement of the two-year-old controversy over work 
rules. The railroads have accused the unions of ‘‘feather- 
bedding’’ and other make-work practices and contend that 
outdated work rules cost the industry $500 milliona year. 
The unions denied these charges and contended that the 
railroads’ labor force was cut so sharplyin recent years 
that safety was jeopardized. 

According to the President’s order, the commission 
will be composed of 15 members and must begin its study 
during the first 15 days of January, 1961. Five of the 
members will be nominated by the railroads, five by the 
unions and five more, including the chairman, by the 
President. The order directed the commission to report 
its findings to the President by Dec. 1, 1961. Under 
certain conditions, a 90-day extension of the panel’s 
life would be possible. 


GUANTANAMO NAVAL BASE 


President Eisenhower, in a Nov. 1 statement, said 
the United States would take ‘‘whatever steps may be 
appropriate’’ to defend its naval base at Guantanamo, 
Cuba, In releasing the statement, White House Press 
Secretary James C, Hagerty noted that Defense Secretary 
Thomas S, Gates Jr. and Adm, Arleigh A, Burke, chief of 
naval operations, had made similar declarations. State 
Department officials were quoted in news stories as 
saying the statement had been issued for ‘‘domestic 
political’’ reasons, to make more clear the Administra- 
tion position, rather than as foreign policy. 

The statement said U.S, rights in Guantanamo were 
‘*based on international agreements with Cuba and include 
the exercise by the U.S. of complete jurisdiction and con- 
trol over the area.’’ It said the agreements could be 
modified or abrogated only by U.S.-Cuban agreement 
and that ‘‘our Government has no intention of agreeing to’’ 
any such step. (Weekly Report p. 1634) 





Capitol Briejs 
FOOD FOR PEACE 


The United Nations General Assembly Oct. 27 
approved a ‘‘food for peace’’ plan through which surplus 
food, chiefly of the United States and Canada, would be 
made available ‘‘to relieve the suffering of needy peoples.” 
President Eisenhower Aug. 8 asked Congress to endorse 
his announced intention to submit such a plan to the UN 
and the Senate Aug. 27 adopted a resolution (S Con Res 
116) expressing the sense of Congress that Mr. Eisen- 
hower should continue to explore such a proposal. The 
House took no action on the resolution. (Weekly Report 
p. 1521) 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


The Labor Department Oct. 26 reported the con- 
sumer price index rose by two-tenths of one percentage 
point in September, to 126.8 percent of the 1947-49 
average, for another all-time high. The index in August 
was the same as in July -- 126.6 percent. (Weekly 
Report p. 1495) 


CONFLICT OF INTEREST 


The Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
Nov. 1 said a special investigative unit, appointedin June 
by HEW Secretary Arthur S, Flemming, had reported that 
‘fon the basis of all the evidence before us, it is our 
judgment that there are no present employees of the Food 
and Drug Administration whose sources of personal 
income are incompatible with their Government employ- 
ment.’’ The inquiry followed hearings by the Senate 
Judiciary Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee on ad- 
ministered prices in the drug industry, during which there 
was testimony of possible conflicts of interest inthe FDA. 
(Weekly Report p, 1022) 
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PARTIES VIE FOR VOTE OF ‘ETHNIC AMERICAN’ 


The vote of between 12 million to 14 million Ameri- 
cans of foreign extraction is being most ardently courted 
by both political parties this year. Party strategists 
agree that the ‘‘ethnic voter’’ constitutes one of the major 
categories of voters in the nation and that ethnic voters 
tend to vote en bloc. In addition, the majority of Ameri- 
cans of foreign stock live in urban areas of the largest 
key states, with the biggest number of electoral votes. 

Democratic politicians working with ethnic groups 
believe that most of these Americans have instinctively 
identified themselves with Sen. John F. Kennedy (D Mass.) 
because of his Irish-Catholic background, and that he will 
get a very high percentage of the ‘‘ethnic vote.’’ Repub-- 
lican leaders are privately concerned about Kennedy’s 
‘“*pull’’ with ethnic voters, and they are making strong 
efforts to minimize anticipated losses among these voters. 
No single group of voters is more immediately concerned 
about the global struggle between freedom and com- 
munism than the ethnic American, and Republicans look 
for ethnic gains through their emphasis on the experience 
Vice President Nixon and Henry Cabot Lodge have had 
in dealing with Communist leaders and communism dur- 
ing their public careers. With President Eisenhower at 
the top of the Republican ticket in 1952 and 1956, many 
citizens of ethnic origin swung into the Republican column 
for the first time. Republican leaders hope to hold most 
of this pro-Eisenhower vote for the Nixon-Lodge ticket 
this year and for the party in future years. Democrats 
hope to win it back; prior to 1952 most Americans of 
ethnic background had voted Democratic in Presidential 
contests. 

The U.S. Census Bureau estimates that about 107 
million Americans will be old enough to vote in this 
Presidential election, and voting registration estimates 
are running between 76 million and 77 million. The an- 
ticipated voter turnout has been estimated between 64.5 
million and 67 million. Republican and Democratic poli- 
tical experts roughly estimated that between 12 million 
and 14 million white Americans of ethnic origin will vote 
this year, and that about 90 percent of them are Catholic. 
They are expected to cast between 20to 25 percent of the 
total vote. 

The 1960 census figures are not yet processed for 
foreign stock, but the 1950 census figures indicated that 
at least 8 percent or more of the population was made up 
of foreign stock in the states of New York, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Michigan, Illinois, North Dakota, Washington 
and California. Foreign stock was listed by the Census 
Bureau as totalling 33,750,653 Americans in 1950, or 22.4 
percent of the total population. 

The 1950 figures indicated that more than halfof the 
population was of foreign birth or foreign parentage in 50 
Congressional districts located in New York, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Connecticut, California, 
Michigan, Ohio, Rhode Island and Texas, in that order. 
The six largest nationality groups were Americans of 
Italian, German, Polish, Russian, Irish and Mexican stock, 
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Definitions 


The term ‘‘ethnic,’’ as used in this article, is 
identical with that used in ‘‘The Social Systems of 
American Ethnic Groups,’’ by W. Lloyd Warner and 
Leo Srole, Yale University Press, 1945. Itrefers to 
any individual who considers himself or is consid- 
ered by others to be a member of a group with a 
foreign culture and/or participates in the activities 
of such a group. Ethnic Americans may be either 
foreign-born or born inthe United States. They differ 
from the basic white Protestant Anglo-Saxon popula- 
tion which originally settled in this country (and 
also from the Negro population) by religion, language 
and culture. 

The term ‘‘foreign stock’’ as used inthis article 
and as defined by the United States Census Bureau, 
includes foreign-born first-generation Americans, 
native-born second-generation Americans whose 
parents were foreign-born, and native-born Ameri- 
cans of mixed parentage, with one foreign-born and 
one native-born parent. 











in that order. Ten percent or more of the population of 
foreign stock was concentrated in the large urban areas 
of New York City, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit and 
Milwaukee, in the Boston area, northern New Jersey, 
upstate New York industrial cities, and throughout most 
of the states of Connecticut and Rhode Island. Large 
groups of Spanish-speaking Americans were clustered in 
urban areas and lived in rural areas throughout Southern 
California, southern Texas and southern Arizona, accord- 
ing to the 1950 census, a Census Bureau spokesman told 
CQ on Oct, 20. 

Because of the high mobility of the American popula- 
tion, the 1950 census figures of foreign stock by Con- 
gressional districts are no longer considered to be accu- 
rate by Census, 

A CQ study of the 1952 voting patterns of districts 
with the greatest concentrations of foreign stock indicated 
that Mr. Eisenhower carried 12 of 15 of the districts 
with heavy German-American population; three out of 
four of the big Irish districts; 7 out of 14 of the big 
Italian districts; 2 out of 7 of the big Polish districts; 
and none of the 6 big Russian districts which contained 
large numbers of Jews. (CQ 1956 Weekly Report p. 1149- 
1155) 

A study put out by the Republican National Committee 
following the1956 election based on newspaper surveys of 
areas with heavy concentration of voters of one specific 
national origin indicated that Mr. Eisenhower made con- 
siderable inroads among the newer ethnic groups as com- 
pared to the showing made by Thomas E. Dewey, the 
GOP Presidential standard bearer in 1948. The figures 
are rounded in the following percentages for the past 
three Presidential elections: 
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1948 1952 1956 
ETHNIC GROUPS R DIR DIR D 


Polish; 10th Chicago ward 31% 69%] 36% 64%| 47% 53% 
Polish; Buffalo, N.Y. wards 





6, 7, 9, 10, 21 24 76 |36 64 |47 53 
Hungarian; Cleveland 
29th ward 38 62 |41 59 |46 54 


Italian; Chicago 13th ward, 
70th precinct 

Lithuanian; Chicago 13th 
ward, 59th precinct 


38 62 |44 56 |53 47 








38 62 153 47 166 34 


Urban areas are changing complexion so rapidly that 
many of the enclaves of nationality groups from Central 
and Southeastern and Southern Europe are rapidly break- 
ing up. 

A 1959 study by Donald J, Bogue, ‘‘The Population of 
the United States’’ (The Free Press, 1959), points out that 
the United States is now in a new phase of immigration. 
“‘Many persons may not realize,’’ it stated, “‘that since 
1950 a greatly increasing number of Spanish-speaking 
immigrants have come to the United States. In fact, im- 
migration from Italy, Poland, etc., can now be called the 
‘old’ migration; the ‘new’ migration is that of Mexicans, 
Puerto Ricans and South Americans.” They are settling 
primarily in New York City and surrounding area, the 
American Southwest, and in states along the Gulf coast. 
Bogue said that there is likely to be ‘‘greatly increased 
immigration from the countries of the Americas’’ in the 
years ahead, ‘‘now that the first colonies of persons from 
these areas have become firmly established’’ and because 
such immigration is not restricted by quotas. 

Like other ethnic groups, these new immigrants have 
in common their foreign tongue and culture and their 
Catholic religion. 

Ethnic Americans have tended to vote along the same 
economic lines as other Americans engaged in like work 
as they have moved up the economic scale. But the ma- 
jority of the ethnic Americans are not as financially 
secure as ‘‘other’’ Americans, so they tend to gravitate, 
as lower-income workers, to the Democratic party. 
These Americans are more immediately affected by un- 
employment than any other group except Negroes. 


Party Efforts 


The Democrats were the first party to set upa 
nationalities division in the National Committee to open 
channels of communication at the national level between 
the party and the various ethnic groups in this country. 
The Democratic Committee took this step in 1948, on the 
recommendation of J. Howard McGrath, then chairman 
of the Committee, with the enthusiastic approval of 
former President Truman. Michel Cieplinski, a natural- 
ized Polish American who has extensive contacts with the 
foreign-language press, was tapped to become operating 
head of the division, with headquarters in New York. 
Cieplinski is still executive director ofthe division. Gov. 
G. Mennen Williams, (D Mich.) is chairman. 

The techniques that Cieplinski developed are used by 
both parties today. Translators put Democratic press 
releases of interest to various nationality groups into 
their native tongue. These translated press statements 
are then mimeographed and sent to foreign-language 
newspapers and radio stations, Pictures of political 
leaders with ethnic leaders are also sent to the foreign- 
language press. In addition, speakers are provided for 
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Identities Retained 


‘This nation has been the ‘melting pot’ of many 
racial, national and ethnic groups, each of which has 
its distinctive cultural traits. These groups have be- 
come adjusted to each other generation by generation, 
and a dominant American culture has gradually 
emerged. 

‘*The fact that the population no longer contains 
large numbers of foreign-born persons does not mean 
that ethnicity has disappeared. The children and 
grandchildren of many foreign-born persons retain 
some of their unique cultural traits, and some are 
forced, by their ethnic backgrounds, to occupy lower 
statuses than they might otherwise achieve. 

‘*One has only to watch the enthusiasm with which 
a St. Patrick’s Day parade is putonby Irishmen who 
never saw Ireland, or to observe the customs of 
French Canadians who have never been to France (or 
even to Canada), to appreciate how important cultural 
origins can be in explaining a population’s behavior. 

‘‘The politician knows that he must say and do 
certain specific things ifhe is to get the ‘Italian vote,’ 
the ‘Polish vote,’ and the votes of many other such 
ethnic groups composed of the second-and third- 
generation offspring of immigrants.... The phenome- 
non of ‘cultural pluralism’ is not entirely a thing of 
the past.”’ 

From ‘‘The Population of the United States’’ 
by Donald J. Bogue, The Free Press, 1959, 











associations of various nationality groups, such as the 
Polish American Congress and the American-Hellenic 
Educational Progressive Association (Ahepa), These 
speeches are also translated and are important stories 
for the foreign-language press. 

Such efforts appear to have a significant impact among 
U.S. ethnic groups. In 1948 Cieplinski set up a meeting 
between Mr. Truman and Tade Styka, world-famous 
Polish-American artist. The meeting resulted in Styka, 
a Republican, publicly switching to the Democratic ticket 
in 1948 and offering to paint a full-length portrait of then 
President Truman. The portrait was presented to Mr. 
Truman in October, 1948, just before the election, and all 
72 Polish- American newspapers printed a reproduction of 
the Styka portrait together with Styka’s personal eulogy 
of Mr. Truman. The 1948 Democratic platform listed 
Poland as ‘‘an outstanding example’’ of a subjugated na- 
tion which has perennially struggled to be free. Such 
news made banner headlines in the Polish-American 
press. Its impact was ‘‘electric in its effect on Styka 
and other Polish (American) leaders’’ according to Jack 
Redding, who was publicity director of the Democratic 
National Committee at the time. 

In his book, ‘‘Inside the Democratic Party,’’ an 
account of how Mr. Truman’s upset victory was achieved 
in 1948, Redding credited the nationalities division with 
making an important contribution to the Democratic vic- 
tory in the 1948 election. 

Over the years Cieplinski has refined and further de- 
veloped the techniques which proved to be successful in 
1948. He sends out campaign publicity tips to Democrats 
running for office in states and areas witha high percent- 
age of Americans of ethnic background. These include 
important dates observed by nationality groups in this 
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country, and background information as to reasons why 
each group considers these days important. He also lists 
the issues regarded as important to these groups and other 
suggestions which might be helpful to Democratic candi- 
dates who contact ethnic groups. For example, he notes 
that Oct. 28 is celebrated by Americans of Czech descent 
as the anniversary of the founding of the Czechoslovak 
Republic in 1918, and it is also celebrated by Americans 
of Greek descent as Greek Resistance Day, marking the 
Italian invasion of Greece Oct. 28, 1940. 


GOP Organization 


A.B. (Ab) Hermann, campaign manager for the Re- 
publican National Committee, set up a nationalities divi- 
sion in the GOP Committee in 1950. Hermann explained 
to CQ on Oct. 6 why he decided to set up the division. 

‘I come from New Jersey, where I had been a state- 
w.de campaign manager for many years. Wehave a large 
group of citizens in New Jersey -- perhaps 45 percent of 
the population -- of ethnic origin. The Republicans had 
been putting up tickets of Smith, Jones and Brown for 
many years. We were running out of Smiths, Jones and 
Browns for candidates. I felt that the party in New Jersey 
and nationally must either work out new techniques and 
approaches to interest the various nationality groups in 
this country or die.’’ 

“It is up to the Republican party to hold out its hand 
and its heart to these people,’’ Hermann said. ‘‘In New 
Jersey we were able to do this because (former) Sen. 
H, Alexander Smith (R N.J., 1949-59) had been a distin- 
guished college professor who understood foreign rela- 
tions and was spiritually in tune’’ with many issues that 
interest ethnic groups, Hermann said. 

Although the Republican party has made moderate 
gains among ethnic groups in the past decade, and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was personally popular with most Ameri- 
cans of foreign extraction, Republican gains within these 
groups have been modest. Lengthy interviews that CQ 
has had with both Republican and ethnic leaders indicate 
that the party has not attracted a larger following within 
most ethnic groups for these reasons: 

1. Appointments. Very few appointments in the 
Eisenhower Administration have gone to leading American 
citizens of ethnic background. The President takes the 
position that all United States citizens should be treated 
as Americans, period. Virtually no one questions this 
stand as a long-range goal. But most politicians familiar 
with the problems of ethnic groups feel that America has 
a long way to go before wiping out ethnic differences in 
this country. Frank P, Tufaro, president of the Colum- 
bian Republican League, an organization of Republican 
clubs in New York state made up of Americans of Italian 
descent, and a member of the executive committee of the 
New York State Republican Committee, told CQ on Sept. 
19, “‘I feel that both parties are losing a great amount of 
manpower ready and willing to serve this nation because 
Americans of foreign extraction are being ignored. Ap- 
pointments of outstanding Americans of the various na- 
tionality groups would serve as an inspiration to these 
people.’’ CQ found that many other politicians of ethnic 
background agree with this view. 

2. Party structure. The Republican party structure, 
particularly at the national level and even today -- 100 
years after the party’s birth, contains very few leaders 
of non-Anglo-Saxon background. The few exceptions are 
usually Americans of German or Scandinavian descent, 
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and these groups have been Republican for many years. 
There is considerable feeling that both the Administra- 
tion and the Republican National Committee could have 
done more in taking the lead to broaden representation 
from all groups in the nationalparty structure. 

3. Short-time ‘‘pitch.’’ The Republican party has 
come in for some strong criticism for making a ‘‘pitch’’ 
to nationality groups a few weeks before each election, 
and then forgetting about them after each election. Harris 
J. Booras of Boston, an American of Greek descent, told 
a meeting of Nixon-Lodge Volunteers on Sept. 19 that he 
felt no permanent contact had been or could be established 
in this manner between the party and nationality groups. 
Many others voice the same view. 

4. Clannishness. The Republican party has been 
frequently accused of presenting an attitude of clannish- 
ness or clubiness which has tended todeter Americans of 
ethnic origin from becoming active within the party. This 
appears to be particularly a problem in Republican 
women’s groups. At an April 13, 1959, workshop of Re- 
publican women, Hermann advised: ‘‘The Republican party 
cannot be a party of exclusion.... Open up the doors of 
and let women (of ethnic origin) into your clubs.’’ Mrs. 
J.B, Parks, new president of the National Federation of 
Republican Women, on Sept. 14 made the same point. She 
said at the Federation national convention, ‘‘Don’t break 
in on their groups -- invite them into yours, and into your 
homes,.’’ Mrs. Parks’ remarks got mixed reception, 
she told CQ Sept. 26. 

Republicans are making some headway however, 
among nationality groups on the state level. Several 
Americans ofSouthern and Eastern European ethnic origin 
have been elected to high state office on the Republican 
ticket in the past decade, and that number is growing. 
The following organizations and developments indicate 
where the GOP is making headway among ethnic groups 
in three specific states: 

MICHIGAN: Rep. Alvin M. Bentley (R) won the sup- 
port of the powerful Michigan Polish- American Congress 
on Sept. 28 in Michigan’s Senate contest. He is the first 
Republican nominee to win the endorsement of this Polish 
American group, which has chapters in Detroit, Flint, 
Lansing, Jackson, Bay City and Kalamazoo. The Congress 
said it was supporting Bentley over Sen, Pat McNamara 
(D) because the Republican Congressman ‘‘is a proven 
friend of Poiand and the Polish people.’’ Frank D, Pad- 
zieski of Dearborn, a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Republican State Central Committee, told CQ Sept. 
19, ‘‘Al Bentley isn’t missing a trick. He is going into 
areas where Republicans never have campaigned before.”’ 
Bentley has campaign literature printed in Polish and 
Hungarian, is stressing his interest in the ‘‘captive 
nations,’’ and his decision to resign as a career officer 
ot the State Department 10 years ago to protest the 
Truman Administration’s foreign policy and the results 
of the Yalta, Teheran and Potsdam conferences. Padzie- 
ski said Bentley’s ability to penetrate into heavily Demo- 
cratic territory was particularly interesting because Gov. 
G. Mennen Williams (D) and the Democratic party in gen- 
eral had so courted the Polish-American vote in Michi- 
gan that some Polish-American leaders have been reluc- 
tant to permit Republican candidates to speak before their 
groups because of their strong pro Democratic bias. 
Some Republican leaders, in turn, had tended to write off 








; this ethnic group as unconvertible, Padzieski said. Rep. 


Thaddeus M. Machrowicz (D), who got his startin national 
politics after helping to organize the Michigan PAC and 
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holding top offices in Polish- American organizations, told 
CQ on Aug. 31 that he expected Kennedy to run extremely 
well in Polish-American areas, but he said McNamara 
had considerable fence-mending to do among Polish- 
American voters. 

CALIFORNIA: With strong backing from Republican 
National Committeeman Edward S, Shattuck cf Los Ange- 
les, Americans of 19 nationalities in 1956 organized the 
Los Angeles County Republican All American Nationality 
Council (LACRANC), It is a miniature Republican 
‘‘League of Nations.’’ The presidency of LACRANC is 
rotated each year among the nationalities that make up 
its membership. Ivo H, Lopizich of Los Angeles, a 
former president of LACRANC and state chairman of 
the nationalities division of the California Republican 
State Central Committee, regards this rotation of the top 
office as one of the great strengths of LACRANC, he 
told CQ Sept. 19. The organization puts on spectacular 
Republican rallies, with members wearing native cos- 
tumes. Organizations within LACRANC and its women’s 
auxiliary help new Americans master English and offer 
them helping hands in other ways too. Both Lopizich and 
Robert F. Agnew, first president of LACRANC, have com- 
plained to CQ, however that the Los Angeles Republican 
County organization has tended to downgrade LACRANC, 
‘‘We have not received the warm-hearted acceptance’’ 
from the county organization ‘‘that we should have,’’ 
Lopizich said. Such acceptance is vital, he pointed out, 
to enable the GOP to make real inroads among the large 
numbers of ethnic Americans in the Los Angeles area. 

NEW YORK: The Columbian Republican League of 
New York is one of the best established, best-run Repub- 
lican organizations of ethnic Americans in the country, 
according to A.B. Hermann, campaign director of the 
Republican National Committee, It was founded in 1926, 
according to Frank P. Tufaro of Hartsdale, N.Y., presi- 
dent of the League, to ‘‘advance Americanism, fight 
discrimination, and train Americans of Italian descent 
for political ladership.’’ Thereare chapters in virtualiy 
every county in New York state. Many Republican politi- 
cal leaders of Italian descent, including New York State 
Assembly Leader Joseph F, Carlino of Nassau County, 
started their political careers through the League, Tufaro 
told CQ Sept. 19, The League attracts nationally known 
speakers for its big meetings and it also supplies 
speakers to other Republican groups. Americans of 
Italian descent are the largest ethnic group inthe nation, 
according to 1950 census estimates, so that Republicans 
are particularly interested in the League. 


1960 Campaign 


Republicans are taking more steps to appeal to the 
votes of various nationality groups in this election than 
ever before in history. Vice President Nixon’s selection 
of Henry Cabot Lodge to be his running mate was felt to 
have a significant impact among ethnic groups of Eastern 
European origin because Lodge has been ‘‘standing up to’’ 
the Soviet Union for 7% years as United States Ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations. Lodge isalso highly regarded 
by ethnic groups because he became acquainted with and 
sensitive to their problems when he was Senator from 
Massachusetts (1937-1944; 1946-53). 

Nixon made headlines in the foreign-language press 
with his acceptance speech in which he pledged to keep 
high the torch of freedom and that Khrushchev’s grand- 
children will live in freedom. Nixon’s speech included 
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Switchovers 


During the present campaign there have been 
some dramatic switchovers among ethnic Americans 
both ways. 

John T.R.Godlewski, prominent Illinois Republi- 
can and former attorney for the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion, became chairman of the nationalities division 
for Citizens for Kennedy and Johnsonon Sept. 12. He 
has since organized 20,000 Americans of Polish de- 
scent as Kennedy campaign workers. Godlewski told 
CQ Sept. 16 that he was ‘‘fedup’’ with the Eisenhower 
Administration’s ‘‘smug, self-satisfaction’’ toward 
nationality and minority groups at home and toward 
nations abroad. ‘‘Others do not share this attitude, 
which has lost us many friends abroad,”’ he stated. 

Major Mario G. Remo, chairman of the Italian 
American National Campaign Committee for the 
Democratic National Committee, Oct. 24 resigned 
this post and announced his support for the Nixon- 
Lodge ticket. He was appointed Oct. 29 to be a mem- 
ber of the nationalities division of the Nixon-Lodge 
Volunteers. A prominent New York Democrat, Remo 
Oct. 26 said he had decided to switch over because 
he was ‘‘shocked’’ at Kennedy’s stand on Quemoy, 
Matsu and Cuba. Remo saidhe feared that Kennedy 
would involve the United States ‘‘in another war 
within two years.”’ 











this paragraph, much quoted in Polish- American circles: 
‘Il have seen love for Amerca in countries throughout the 

world, in a crowd in Jakarta, in Bogota; in the heart of 
Siberia, in Warsaw -- 250,000 people on the streets on a 
Sunday afternoon singing, crying with tears running down 
their cheeks, and shouting: ‘‘Nacheea! Nacheea!’’ ‘‘Long 
Live the United States.’’ ’’ 

The Republican National Committee has stepped up its 
activities. In August it started putting outa monthly pub- 
lication called the GOP Nationalities Reporter. The 
publication contains news of over-all interest to all na- 
tionality groups and also stories about the activities of 
specific groups in specific areas. 

The Committee has appointed 101 citizens to serve 
as advisors on nationality problems and issues. These 
men are of Armenian, Carpatho- Russian, Chinese, Croa- 
tian, Czech, Filipino, German, Greek, Hungarian, Italian, 
Japanese, Lithuanian, Polish, Puerto Rican, Russian, 
Scandinavian, Serbian, Slovak, Slovenian, Syrian-Leb- 
anese and Ukrainian origin. The National Federation of 
Republican Women has appointed nine women of various 
ethnic backgrounds to advise it, including Mrs. Claire 
Chennault, widow of the late Gen. Chennault, World War 
II Commander of the Flying Tigers. These women are 
active in Polish, Russian, Slovak, Chinese, and Ukrain- 
ian organizations, 

The Republican National Committee has added to its 
staff John Hvasta, an American of Slovak descent, who 
recently completed for the Committee a 30-minute 16mm 
film depicting Nixon and Lodge as ‘‘Fighters for Free- 
dom.’’ The film depicts the take-over of 12 countries 
by the Communists since 1919. It is available on a loan 
basis to any interested group. Hvasta told CQ on Oct, 4 
that it was a documentary film based on news reel clips 
for the past 40 years. He said that 150 prints had been 
made of the film. Hermann told CQ that the Committee 
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hoped to line up 1,000 showings of the film, with 100 
persons at each showing, between Oct. 15, when it was 
first made available, and election day, Nov. 8. 

The Nixon-Lodge Volunteers have created a national- 
ities division which is making many contacts with na- 
tionality groups. This group is operating out of both 
New York and Washington. With the Republican National 
Committee, it began running large political advertise- 
ments in the 90 daily and 160 weekly foreign language 
newspapers on Oct. 15 and 1,000 5-minute spots on 450 
foreign language radio stations on behalf of the Nixon- 
Lodge ticket. The GOP’s major effort is to reach the 
largest number of ethnic groups in 10 key states: New 
York, Pennsylvania, California, New Jersey, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois and Indiana. 
The Nixon-Lodge Volunteers are also distributing Nixon 
buttons in 13 foreign languages -- Ukrainian, Armenian, 
Czech, Spanish, Lithuanian, German, Italian, Slovak, 
Hungarian, Polish, Greek, Chinese and Russian, and are 
distributing other material in foreign tongues. 

Lodge, who has proved to be a particularly effective 
campaigner among ethnic groups, was the featured 
speaker at GOP meetings and Nixon-Lodge rallies featur- 
ing nationalities with blood ties with the Communist 
satellite states in Eastern and Southeastern Europe from 
Oct. 23-29. Stephen Serenyi, a Hungarian refugee, made 
a marathon run from New York to Washington to deliver 
to Nixon a scroll saluting him as achampion of freedom. 
Nixon Oct. 23 issued a statement saluting the Hungarian 
Freedom Fighters on the fourth anniversary of the Hun- 
garian revolt. He said the United States continued to 
condemn the present Hungarian Communist regime and the 
denial of self-government to the Hungarian people.’’ Nixon 
saw Hungarian refugees stream across the Austrian bor- 
der in 1956, and he helped arrange for their entry into 
this country. A group of Hungarian Freedom Fighters 
Sept. 19 told CQ Nixon had kept in touch with their pro- 
gress since then, and they were highly grateful for his 
interest in them. This group of Hungarian-Americans 
was particularly ‘‘pro’’ the Nixon-Lodge ticket. 

Two GOP Senators of ethnic background have gone 
all-out for the Nixon-Lodge ticket during this campaign. 
Sen. Roman L,. Hruska (R Neb.), of Czech descent, is in 
charge of the Republican Truth Squad which has heen 
following Kennedy’s campaign trail to ‘‘correct’’ Kennedy 
““errors’’ since Oct. 2. Sen. Hiram L. Fong (R Hawaii), 
of Chinese descent, on Sept. 6 began a Win with Nixon 
(WIN) program designed to contact voters by occupations 
principally in 38 metropolitan areas in New York, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Pennsylvania and Hawaii. 


Democratic Efforts 


Cieplinski is enthusiastic about the Democratic drive 
among nationality groups this year. He told CQ Oct. 21, 
“In all of my 12 years as executive director of the Na- 
tionalities Division, | have never seen suchinterestin an 
election as this year. I have never seen so many repre- 
sentatives of nationality groups volunteer to help. Just 
two days ago Joseph Pawloski of Jersey City, president 
of the Associated Sons of Poland, came out for Kennedy. 
Prominent people (among nationality organizations) who 
have been Republicans all of their lives are coming in to 
help us.’’ Among the switch-overs are John T.R. God- 
lewski of Chicago, who was named director ofthe Citizens 
for Kennedy and Johnson Nationalities Division on Sept. 
12, and Andrew Farnese of Philadelphia, who has taken 
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over the Citizens drive among Americans of Italian de- 
scent. ‘‘With such widespread interest among nationality 
groups in the Senator’s campaign, I believe Kennedy is 
going to do beautifully among the nationality groups,’’ 
Cieplinski stated. Their big handicap is lack of funds, 
he said. (Republicans working in the nationality field 
complain of the same thing.) 

Among the most important steps that have been taken 
among the Democrats are the following: 

Registration: Working in tandem with labor unions, 
Democrats have sought to register large numbers of 
voters among nationality groups, particularly blue-collar 
workers and their wives. Women of Southeastern Euro- 
pean origin have been particularly low in voting partici- 
pation in the past. As a result of these registration 
drives, registration has hit new highs in large urban cen- 
ters with big numbers ofethnic groups suchas New York, 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, Del., Baltimore, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Indianapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City 
and Los Angeles. 

Major efforts were made to register and to get out 
the vote of the greatly increasing numbers of Spanish- 
speaking Americans. This was done through the creation 
of Viva Kennedy-Johnson Clubs, particularly in the South- 
west and New York. The registration drive among the 
Spanish-speaking citizens of California put an additional 
135,000 citizens on the registration rolls there. Carlos 
McCormick, of Santa Barbara, Calif., who is executive co- 
ordinator of the Viva Kennedy movement Oct. 6 told CQ 
there are now 392,000 Spanish-speaking citizens on the 
registration rolls in California. A similar drive in the 
New York City area among Puerto Ricans boosted the 
registration among that group from 90,000 to as high 
as 240,000, according to some Democratic estimates, 
Spanish-speaking Americans have been overwhelmingly 
Democratic in their voting in the past, when they have 
voted. This year Kennedy announced the formation of the 
Viva Kennedy-Johnson Club movement on July 15, with 
Sen. Dennis Chavez (D N.M.) and Rep. Joseph M. Montoya 
(D N.M.) as national chairmen. More than 300 clubs have 
been established in Arizona, California, Nevada, Colo- 
rado, Texas, New York, Florida, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Iowa and Indiana. Prominent speakers of 
Spanish and Latin-American descent have been touring 
heavily Spanish-speaking areas. Dona Felisa Rincon de 
Gautier, mayor of San Juan, Puerto Rico, toured Puerto 
Rican wards in New York City in October to urge Puerto 
Ricans to register and vote Democratic. A Spanish- 
speaking pamphlet put out by the Democratic National 
Committee contains statements from Chavez, Montoya, 
Dona Felisa and Jose Ferrer urging Spanish-speaking 
Americans to support the Kennedy-Johnson ticket. Al- 
though Johnson is generally considered to be a drag on 
the Democratic ticket vis-a-vis ethnic groups, this is not 
so relative to Spanish-speaking Americans, with whom he 
has been on neighborly terms all of his life. 

The Democratic National Committee has also put out 
folders in Italian, Polish and German. These folders 
feature the growing ranks of Americans of these national - 
ities who have been elected to public office on the Demo- 
cratic ticket in recent years, and who are strong Kennedy- 
backers, (Americans of German descent have been elected 
to top political office on both tickets for more than 100 
years.) 

The Italian folder includes pro-Kennedy statements 
by Sen. John O, Pastore (D R.I.), Govs. Michael V. 
DiSalle (D Ohic), Foster Furcwulo (D Mass.), Albert 
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Rosellini (D Wash.), and several Americans prominent 
in Italian-American organizations. It also includes a 
picture of Kennedy with 12 Americans of Italian descent 
serving in the House of Representatives from New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, California, IIli- 
nois, Florida, and lowa. 

The Polish folder includes pro-Kennedy statements 
by Sen. Edmund S. Muskie (D Maine) and 10 Americans 
of Polish descent serving in the House of Representatives 
from Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Connecticut. The German folder includes pro- 
Kennedy statements from Govs. G. Mennen Williams (D 
Mich.) and Robert B, Meyner (D N.J.), from Sens. Vance 
Hartke (D Ind.), and William Proxmire (D Wis.), and from 
eight Americans of German descent serving in the House 
of Representatives from Wisconsin, Ohio, Maryland, West 
Virginia, Missouri and Vermont, as well as a pro- Kennedy 
tribute from the Burgermeister (Mayor) of New York, 
Robert F, Wagner. 

The Democratic Nationalities Division is putting out 
sample speeches keyed to nationality groups regularly in 
English, Italian, Polish, Spanish and German, and it is 
putting out other materiai regularly, or from time to time, 
not only in these languages but also in Hungarian, Lithu- 
anian, Ukrainian, Bulgarian, Latvian, Estonian, Czech, 
Slovak, French, Greek, Rumanian, and Yiddish. 

Mrs. John F, Kennedy, wife of the Democratic Presi- 
dential nominee, has cut tapes for the Nationalities Divi- 
sion in French, Spanish and Italian, in which she is fluent, 
and also in Polish and German, These are not only for 
use in the campaign proper but also for use in 
commemorating major nationality events, such as Colum- 
bus Day. These tapes are being used, particularly in 
large northern urban areas, for radio broadcasts of one 
to five minutes. Tapes have also been cut for use in Ital- 
ian radio broadcasts by several Democratic members of 
Congress of Italian descent; and in Polish by Rep. Thad- 
deus M. Machrowicz (D Mich.), and by Stanislaw Radzi- 
will, brother-in-law of Mrs. Kennedy. 

The Democrats are buying advertisements on behalf 
of their ticket in about 50 daily and 20 weekly foreign- 
language newspapers circulating in the most populous 
states with the largest numbers of ethnic groups, 
Cieplinski said. The low budget has somewhat circum- 
scribed foreign language newspaper advertising by the 
Democrats, who admit the Republicans have an edge on 
them in this regard. 

Cieplinski said that Williams, as chairman of the 
Nationalities Division, and Muskie and Radziwill were 
particularly effective speakers among nationality groups. 
The Democrats have been criticized for the use of Radzi- 
will in the campaign because he is not an American citi- 
zen, but Cieplinski has defended his role inthe campaign 
as a brother-in-law of Kennedy and as a sometime resi- 
dent of Newport, R.I.,- where Radziwill has a home. 

The Democrats are also trying to sew up the vote of 
the American Indians. Like Spanish-speaking Americans, 
Indians tend to be low in voting participation. A study of 
Indian voting habits by the House Interior Committee in 
1956 indicated that only 25,582 actually voted in local, 
state or national elections out of 143,078 then eligible to 
vote. There are now more than 535,000 Indians in the 
nation living in about 28 states. The Democrats have dis- 
patched Frank George, a Nez Perce enrolled on the 
Colville Indian Reservation in Washington, to tour the 
West on behalf of the Democratic ticket. George told CQ 
Aug. 8 that he planned to spend most of his time in the 
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Voting Patterns 


Many political scientists and professional politi- 
cians believe that there is a definite link between 
ethnic background and voting behavior. A study on 
voting by race, creed and national origin made for 
the Fund for the Republic by Moses Rischin published 
in April, 1960, concluded that ‘‘the ethnic factor is 
second only to the economic factor in influencing an 
American’s vote.’’ Rischin added that this ‘‘propo- 
sition...is unlikely to be overthrown in the near 
future.’’ 

Studies carried on by the Survey Research Center 
of the University of Michigan and published by Angus 
Campbell, Gerald Gurin and Warren E, Miller in 
‘‘The Voter Decides,’’ 1954, by Row, Peterson and 
Co., Evanston, Ill., found that the following voting 
pattern emerged among ethnic groups surveyed in 
1952: 








Did not 
Ethnic Group Eisenhower Stevenson Other vote 
Scandinavian 59% 24%, 0% 17% 
German 58 20 2 20 
Polish 42 40 5 13 
Irish Catholic 38 55 2 5 
Italian 38 49 2 11 


Michel Cieplinski, executive director of the 
Democratic National Committee Nationalities Divi- 
sion, has told CQ that he has noticed in his work 
among nationality groups that Americans of Italian, 
Spanish, Polish, Czechoslovak, Hungarian and Lithu- 
anian descent tend to vote Democratic, and that 
Americans of German and Scandinavian descent tend 
to vote Republican, even down to the thirdand fourth 
generations. He said tiiat he has also found that 
Americans of German descent tend to vote most 
regularly while Americans of Spanish descent most 








frequently absented themselves from the polls, 





Pacific Northwest, but he also planned to visit such states 
with large Indian populations as Montana, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma and the Dakctas. George said that 
registrars have been set up at trading posts on reserva- 
tions to encourage Indians to register. He anticipated 
that more Indians would vote in this year’s elections 
than ever before. Indians are not committed to either 
party. An analysis of Indian voting patterns in Arizona 
in the past two elections prepared by Rep. Stewart L. 
Udall (D Ariz.) indicates that the big Navajo tribe tends 
te vote Republican, as do the Hopis. The Apaches are 
split, and the Papagos vote Democratic. Kennedy on Nov. 
1 issued a statement pledging ‘‘no change in treaty or 
contractual relationships’’ between the Federal Govern- 
ment and Indians ‘‘without the consent of the tribes con- 
cerned.’’ Such consent is a key issue with Indians. 


Issues 


CQ found a wide divergence of views as to the most 
important issues in the campaign among nationality groups 
between the two parties. 

Democrats feel that the overriding issue among eth- 
nic groups in the 1960 Presidential election is the desire 
for recognition, or what Cieplinski calls ‘‘the desire to 
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be regarded as first-class citizens.’’ This appears to 
be a key -- though seldom discussed -- factor in the 
campaign. Many Americans of ethnic background, par- 
ticularly those from Southern, Eastern and Southeastern 
Europe, feel that they have been or are being discrim- 
inated against politically, economically, socially and on 
religious grounds. To an unknown but apparently large 
number of Americans, Kennedy appears to stand as a 
symbol of an ethnic American, of Irish Catholic back- 
ground, seeking the top political prize of all, the Ameri- 
can Presidency. This seems to be true even though 
Kennedy comes from a wealthy family, and Nixon does not. 
and even though Americans of Irish Catholic background 
often have only grudgingly yielded political control to 
other ethnic groups once they seized it in the big north- 
ern and northeastern cities and states, 

Political experts who work with ethnic groups note 
that these Americans are generally more interested in 
and are better read on foreign policy, regardless of their 
station in life, than is the average American. Many 
foreign-language newspapers carry extensive news from 
abroad. Many foreign-born Americans came to these 
shores as refugees from either Communist or Nazi 
tyranny, so they are intimately concerned about the cur- 
rent expansionist policies of the Communist world. 

On such vigorously anti-Communist Americans, 
claims made by Nixon and Lodge that they have ‘‘stood up 
to the Russians,’’ and that their experience would be im- 
portant in combatting Communist imperialism, are ex- 
pected to have an impact. Hermann told CQ that he felt 
Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev’s lengthy stay 
and heavy-handed tactics at the United Nations Assembly 
meeting in New York greatly helped the Nixon-Lodge ticket 
among ethnic groups with ties behind the Iron Curtain. 

On the other hand, Democrats feel that Kennedy has 
gained support among these vigorously anti-Communist 
Americans because of the bear-hugs that Khrushchev 
gave to Cuba’s Premier Fidel Castro at the UN. Ken- 
nedy, Johnson and other Democratic leaders have been 
hammering away at the Eisenhower Administration’s 
failure to prevent the spread of Communism to Cuba, only 
90 miles off the Florida coast. AndChairman J. William 
Fulbright (D Ark.) of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee Oct. 18 charged that Nixon hadineffect expressed 
regret to Khrushchev in 1959 for the Congressional 
adoption of Captive Nations Week for the third week in 
July, 1959, the time of Nixon’s visit to Moscow. 

Both parties have been vigorous in their suppcrt of 
Captive Nations Week, but the Republicans have gotten 
particular mileage out of it by tying it in with the Yalta, 
Teheran and Potsdam conferences, and blaming the 
Democrats for Soviet gains in Eastern Europe. 

Democrats, meanwhile, have stressed that promises 
by President Eisenhower and Vice President Nixon in the 
1952 campaign and by the late Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles of ‘‘rolling back the Iron Curtain’’ and 
‘‘peaceful liberation’’ of the satellite nations have failed 
to materialize. Democrats feel that they can now recover 
with such ethnic groups much of the ground they lost over 
Yalta, Teheran and Potsdam, Kennedy, Adlai E. Steven- 
son and many other Democratic campaigners claim that 
these ‘‘liberation’’ promises were a ‘‘cruel election year 
fraud.’’ They also charge this Administration made 
‘‘misleading promises’’ to Hungarians and Poles which 
resulted in the Hungarian and Polish uprisings against 
the Communist yoke in 1956 -- while the United States 
stood by and did nothing. 
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Both Kennedy and Nixon stress that the desire for 
freedom on the part of people living in ‘‘captive nations’’ 
must be kept alive by the U.S.ona people-to-people basis. 
Kennedy offered a seven-point program for Poland and 
Eastern Europe at his address before the Polish American 
Congress in Chicago on Oct. 1. It provided for (1) more 
economic assistance to the people of Iron Curtain nations; 
(2) no recognition that Soviet domination of Eastern 
Europe is permanent; (3) expanded trade, tourism and 
information with Iron Curtain countries; (4) increased 
exchange of students, teachers and technicians; (5) restor- 
ing Poland’s identification with the West; (6) eliminate 
Poland’s fear ofher Western neighbors, notably Germany, 
by making ‘‘plain our intention’’ to settle territorial dis- 
putes by negotiation; (7) use of frozen funds to aid Poland 
build cultural and educational centers and housing de- 
velopments. 

Nixon outlined a somewhat similar program ofaid to 
Poland and other Iron Curtain nations on Oct. 17 ata 
speech at the Polish Union Hall in Buffalo. He urged 
stepped-up cultural exchanges and economic aid to Poland 
and a ‘‘tough line’’ toward the Soviet Union. ‘‘Everything 
must be done to strengthen the determination of the Poles 
to be, one day, their own masters in their own homes,”’ 
Nixon stated. Nixon raised German eyebrows, and has 
been criticized by some German-language newspapers 
in this country for stating that ‘‘all Poles in Poland as 
well as abroad are united in their determination to defend 
the new Western frontier’’ of Poland, because the Oder- 
Neisse line was not fixed as a permanent German- Polish 
boundary at the Potsdam conference. Nixon Oct. 27 
promised to visit the satellite countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope if elected. 

Kennedy’s questioning of the feasibility of defending 
Quemoy and Matsu as outposts of Nationalist China apart 
from a Communist attack on Taiwan has stirred up both 
the Nationalist Chinese and the National Confederation of 
American Ethnic Groups. This group wired Kennedy Oct. 
24 that his stand was an invitation tothe Chinese Reds to 
attack the off-shore islands. ‘‘If we surrender Quemoy 
and Matsu we will only whet the Communist appetite for 
Formosa, and eventually Japan, the Philippines and what 
is left of Southeast Asia,’’ the group stated. 

In his foreign-language campaign literature, Kennedy 
telis Spanish-speaking Americans that he favors a greater 
use of their services in United States diplomatic repre- 
sentation to Latin American nations -- a point long 
stressed by prominent Spanish-speaking Americans and 
endorsed unanimously by the leadership of the Viva Ken- 
nedy-Johnson Clubs. Kennedy also stated that he wants 
Spanish-speaking Americans to ‘‘have full representa- 
tion’’ in city, state and national government. To Ameri- 
cans of German descent, Kennedy’s foreign-language 
literature stresses that he favors a firm U.S.standin 
Berlin and a strong Western defense alliance spearheaded 
by this nation. To Americans of Polish descent, Ken- 
nedy’s foreign-language literature promises stronger 
defense policies at home and restored U.S. prestige 
abroad coupled with leadership like that which Woodrow 
Wilson gave the nation and the world during and after 
World War I. He stresses greater use of our human 
resources to build this country and to aid Poland, 
through cultural contacts. 


IMMIGRATION 


Immigration is a major issue among most ethnic 
groups with ties to Southern, Southeastern and Eastern 
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Europe, but particularly to Americans of Italian and 
Greek descent, The United States passed exclusion laws 
against Chinese immigration in 1882, curtailed immigra- 
tion of the Japanese in 1907, andin 1921 immigration was 
not only restricted, but further immigration was based 
on national origin quotas. Since then the baseline year 
has been changed several times for quota immigration 
(it is now based on the 1920 census), and various exemp- 
tions have been granted to close relatives of American 
citizens, certain professional men and others to enter 
as non-quota immigrants, mainly to permit the entry of 
refugees, but there is considerable demand to overhaul 
the immigration laws. In 1952 legislation was passed to 
provide token quotas to Orientals and Africans. But the 
present program operates to exclude Eastern, Southeast- 
ern and Southern Europeans, Africans and Asians, while 
it permits unrestricted immigration from virtually all 
nations in the Western Hemisphere. Some quotas for 
Eastern and Southern European countries have been 
“‘mortgaged’’ as much as 300 years into the future. 
Meanwhile, the quotas from the British Isles and North- 
western Europe go unfilled. 

In answer to a query put to Nixon and Kennedy by 
Rep. Alfred E. Santangelo (D N.Y.), both Presidential 
nominees said they favored extensive changes in the 
immigration laws, it was announced Oct. 23. They favor 
the use ofa later base period on which to figure quotas, 
distributing unused quotas to oversubscribed nations, 
admitting up to 60,000 refugees a year outside of quotas, 
and liberalizing provisions permitting family members to 
come into this country. 

Nixon favored use of the 1960 census as a base 
period with the quota based on immigration during the 
past 25 years. He also said that ‘‘substantial numbers’’ 
of refugees should be admitted annually. Nixon said Nov. 
1 he favored doubling present quotas. Kennedy suggested 
that the nation should ‘‘look beyond to the abolition of the 
national origins of quota system and its replacement with 
a more equitable method of regulating the inflow of 
immigrants.”’ 

Most newly arrived immigrants are particularly 
concerned about employment, housing, education and wel- 
fare methods. Kennedy stresses to such groups his 
sponsorship of legislation providing for a minimum wage 
of $1.25 an hour, higher unemployment compensation, 
medical care for the aged under the Social Security sys- 
tem, broader social security benefits. He backs programs 
providing for increased job opportunities, urban renewal 
and construction of public and low-rent housing. To such 
groups he also stresses his support of increased financ- 
ing for school construction, increasing teachers’ salaries, 
scholarships and federal loans for needy students. 

Republican campaign literature aimed at ethnic 
groups stresses the fact that wages are at an all-time 
high and labor is free in the United States, where it is 
protected by ‘‘its union and its friend, the Republican 
party’’ while laboring men and women are exploited by 
the Communists. Nixon Oct. 30 announced his support 
for expanding the social security program. 


Political Hazards 


Working among ethnic groups in this country on 
behalf of a political party or candidate presents very real 
hazards to politicians. 

Americans of ethnic background tend to fall into two 
categories, those who cut their ties immediately with the 
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Champions of Liberty 


Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield has 
issued during the second term of the Eisenhower 
Administration a series of stamps commemorating 
“‘Champions of Liberty’’ of foreign lands. These 
stamps were usually issued with colorful ceremonies 
in which Americans of ethnic origin participated. 
The men so honored were Ramon Magsaysay of the 
Philippines, Simon Bolivar, South American Libera- 
tor, Lajos Kossuth of Hungary, Jose de San Martin 
of Argentina, Ernst Reuter of Germany, Thomas G. 
Masaryk of Czechoslovakia, Ignace Jan Paderewski 
of Poland, Gustaf Mannerheim of Finland and Gui- 
seppe Garibaldi of Italy. The stamps stirred up 
considerable interest among ethnic groups and 
stamp collectors, particularly the Masaryk stamps, 
which the present Communist-controlled Czecho- 
slovakian government postal authorities removed 
from the envelopes. Later they returned mail bear- 
ing the Masaryk stamps marked ‘‘not admitted.’’ 











land of their forefathers, and those who donot. Those in 
the first category do not join organizations of ethnic 
groups. They regard themselves solely as Americans, 
and they bitterly resent any political ‘‘pitch’’ made to 
them on the basis of their descent. Many second-genera- 
tion Americans rebelled against learning the mother 
tongue of their parents, and they and their descendants 
have little or nointerest in their ancestral homeland. They 
seek associations outside of their nationality group, 
usually intermarry and assimilate quickly with the native 
population. If possible, they are more American than 
the ‘‘Yankees.’’ 

The second category of ethnic Americans continues 
to have close ties with their ancestral countries. These 
are usually naturalized Americans, but they may even be 
third- and fourth-generation Americans of ethnic back- 
ground, This category is usually contacted by politicians 
through the foreign language press, Polish lodges, Czech 
Sokols, German Turnvereins, Swedish-American clubs, 
and other fraternal, social, cultural and religious groups 
open to certain Americans on the basis of their national 
origin. 

There are many rivalries between the nationality 
groups in this country, stemming in part from Old World 
antagonisms and in part from job competition among the 
various immigrant groups when they came into this coun- 
try. In the early days ofthis nation there were sharp dif- 
ferences between the Germans and the Irish, and later 
between the Italians and the Slavs. Even today, a politician 
who has worked closely with nationality groups told CQ 
that many Americans of Slav descent are stil! fighting a 
kind of ‘‘Balkan war of the Roses.”’ 

A politician speaking before a nationality group 
may offend the group unintentionally. Americans of 
Russian descent took umbrage, for example, when Labor 
Secretary James P. Mitchell on Sept. 19 used the word 
“‘Russian’’ as a synonym for the ‘‘Soviet government,’’ 
in a talk before the nationality division of the Nixon- 
Lodge Volunteers. They pointed out the error to Mitchell, 
and he immediately apologized. The incident pointed up 
how carefully a speaker must choose his words before 
such a sensitive, perceptive and often extremely well- 
read audience. 
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Congressional Quiz 





THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE 


By Congressional Quarterly 


As in the past, voters in the 1960 election will 
not cast their ballots directly for the President and 
Vice President, but will actually vote for members 
of the Electoral College. Electors in turn cast 
their ballots for the candidate who received a majority 
of the popular vote in their state, This quiz testing 
your knowledge of the Electoral College calls for 
four correct answers. 


1. Q--How is the number of electors for each state 
decided on? 


A--Every state has as many electors as it has 
Senators and Representatives -- at least three. 
Until Congress changes the present membership 
of the House of Representatives (437), the Elec- 
toral College will consist of 537 delegates. 


2. Q--True or false: Electors cast separate ballots 
for President and Vice President? 


A--True. The Twelfth Amendment, ratified in 
1804, provided for separate balloting for Presi- 
dent and Vice President. 


3. Q--To be elected, a Presidential and Vice 
Presidential candidate must receive (a) amajor- 
ity; (b) two-thirds; (c) three-fourths of the 
electoral votes? 


A--(a). This year, a candidate must receive 269 
electoral votes to win. 
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6. 


Q--Who selects the President if a candidate fails 
to receive a majority of electoral votes? Who 
selects the Vice President in the same situation? 


A--The House of Representatives chooses a 
President from among the three candidates re- 
ceiving the greatest number of electoral votes. 
If the House fails to select a President, the Vice 
President elected becomes President. Ifthe Vice 
Presidential candidate fails to receive 269 elec- 
toral votes, the Senate chooses between the two 
candidates receiving the most votes, Each state’s 
delegation is entitled to one vote in both cases. 


Q--The date and place of the Electoral College 
meeting is decided by (a) Congress; (b) popular 
vote; (c) the Constitution? 


A--(c). The Constitution provided that the Elec- 
toral College meet the first Monday after the 
second Wednesday in December following the 
election. It also states that they ‘‘meet in theiz 
respective states at such place as the State 
Legislature may designate and vote by ballot for 
President and Vice President, one of whom, at 
least shall not be an inhabitant of the same state 
with themselves.,’’ 


Q--Counting of the electoral ballots begins Jan. 6 
by opening the sealed certificates of the votes. 
Who is entitled to open these certificates? 


A--The President of the Senate, in the presence 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
opens the certificates. Four previously desig- 
nated tellers -- a Democrat and a Republican 
from eac’: chamber -- tabulate and count the votes. 
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Final Election Outlook Congressional Quarterly’s final election 


roundup shows Democrats almost certain 
to maintain control of both Houses of Congress and a substantial majority of the 
Nation’s governorships, even if Republican nominee Richard M. Nixon is elected 
President. On the other hand, it appears likely Republicans will make modest gains 
in the House and hold their own in the Senate and governorship races -- even if 
Democrat John F, Kennedy wins the Presidency. CQ’s roundup reports the latest 


evaluation of every Senate, House and governorship race. (Page 1815-18) 


Eastern Political Outlook 


Both parties are expecting Congressional and gov- 
ernorship gains in the 12 Eastern states, according 
to Congressional Quarterly’s state-by-state, dis- 
trict-by-district survey. But, barring a sweep for 
one of the Presidential candidates, major shifts in 
party control are unlikely. The GOP has a good 
chance to pick up one Democratic governorship, but 
Republican Governors are in danger in five other 
Eastern states. Democrats have an outside chance 
to take GOP Senate seats in Massachusetts and New 
Jersey, but their own seat inDelawareisin jeopardy. 
Thirteen Eastern Democratic House seats and eight 
Eastern Republican House seats are listed in the 
Doubtful column. (Page 1819-30) 


Presidential Campaign 


President Eisenhower stepped up his support of 
Richard M, Nixon in the last week of the Presidential 
race, while Democratic nominee John F. Kennedy 
continued his attack on the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, and Nixon rebutted Kennedy’s position (Con- 
gressional Quarterly includes excerpts from the 
speeches).... CQ lists Nixon-Kennedy Gallup Poll 
results from January through Oct. 25.... A 1956 
financial transaction in the Nixon family became a 
1960 campaign issue, as iid a phone call from 
Kennedy to the wife of jailed Negro leader Martin 
Luther King. (Page 1834-35) 


Women in Congress 


Twenty-seven women are running for election to the 
87th Congress -- 18 Democrats and nine Republicans. 
Two Democratic women are running for the Senate 
and one Republican woman Senator is seeking reelec- 
tion. Fifteen Congresswomen -- eight Democrats 
and seven Republicans -- are seeking reelection. 
The Democratic women running for the House also 
include two who were narrowly defeated in 1958 and 
a former Congresswoman, For the first time, two 
women face each other in a Senate race. (Page 
1831-32) 





‘Ethnic American’ 


Democratic and Republican stragetists esti- 
mate that up to one-quarter of the electorate is 
composed of ‘‘ethnic Americans’’ -- those who 
are foreign born, or of foreign parentage, or who 
tend to preserve their foreign custural identities. 
They form perhaps the largest single category 
of voters who tend to vote en bloc, the majority 
of them live in urban areas of the largest key 
states, and an estimated 90 percent of them are 
of the Roman Catholic faith. A CQ Fact Sheet 
analyzes the ‘‘ethnic vote’’ and the intensive 
campaigns both parties are mounting to attract it. 
(Page 1839-46) 











Eisenhower Support 


The average Democrat in Congress supported Presi- 
dent Eisenhower just as often as he opposed him in 
1960, according to CQ’s study of 129 roll calls in 
Senate and House that tested support of the Presi- 
dent’s program. The average Republican, on the 
other hand, voted ‘‘with’’ the President twice as often 
as ‘‘against’’ him on the test votes. No Member of 
either party, however, managed tovote for or against 
the Eisenhower position all of the time during the 
President’s last year in the White House. (Page 
1803-14) 


Around the Capitol 


The Teamsters Union won another round in its fight 
to rid itself of the board of monitors when the U.S. 
Court of Appeals upheld union objections to the 
newly-appointed monitor chairman....President 
Eisenhower signed an executive order creating a 
fact-finding railroad study commission to investi- 
gate labor disputes....Mr. Eisenhower also issued a 
statement on U.S, defense of the Guantanamo naval 
base....the UN General Assembly approved a U.S,- 
sponsored ‘‘food for peace’’ plan....the consumer 
price index rose to another record high... (Page 1838) 
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